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How You Can Get 


Better Investment 


a 


HE road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful investment 
results are not a matter of luck, they depend on diligent 
planning, constant supervision of holdings and the 
knowledge and experience to determine in advance just 
what changes should be made to keep your investments 


in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


OT all investors, however, have the time or train- 

ing to undertake this important task themselves. 
But this is no reason for shirking the job and failing to 
make necessary adjustments in your holdings. If you 
are unable to plan and supervise your own investment 
program you should entrust the task to an organization 
which specializes in this type of work. 


RESULTS 


K BBEING your capita) 

soundly invested is a 
major task. At certain 
times the percentage of 
your funds allocated to 
different types of. invest- 
ment will vary, depending 
upon the economic outlook 
at a given time. To de. 
termine what policy should 
be adopted, however, tv 
accord with changing con. 
ditions requires constani 
study of political, financia! 
and business conditions 
and the ability to interpret 
their effects on your in- 
vestment program. That is 
why it is important that 
you obtain’experienced in- 
vestment guidance to pro- 
tect your capital and 
preserve your income. 


- 


prego WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to the 
planning and supervision of investment portfolios and the 
analysis and determination of security values, it is ideally 
equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly con- 
ceived investment program and to maintain it’in accord 
with changing economic conditions. 


OR more than 46 years, through booms and depres- 

sions, our organization has been helping investors 
to obtain better results than would be possible without 
the benefit of experienced guidance. With your invest- 
ment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now 
to take the first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory Service. 





for the Investor.” 


supervision. My objectives are: 


() Income (C0 Capital Enhancement 
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C2 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 


( Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


ee re a eee bess seepennaneeunees 


eeeeer eeeeee 
am * ‘i 


<_"—"*"**"*_*_*_*_"""""& 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C—0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


Mail this-coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain bow our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way. to 
better investment results. ' 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this.attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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AMERICA’S 
INVESTMENT 
AND BUSINESS 








Amer Airlines 
Amer Radiator 
Amer Tel & Tel 
Amer Tobacco 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co Paramount Pict 
Atch Top & SF Pennsylvania RR 
Bank of Amer NTSA Pepsi-Cola 
Canadian Pacific Pub Serv El & Gas 


Montgomery Ward 
National Distillers 
N Y Central RR 
Ohio Oil 

Packard Mot 


Celanese Corp Radio Corp 
Chase Nat! Bank Sears Roebuck 
Ches & Ohio Sinclair Oil 


Chrysler Corp Socony Vacuum 
Cities Service Southern Pacific 
Colgate-Palm-Peet Standard Brands 
Commonwith Edison Standard Oil (Cal) 


Commonwith & Sou Standard Oil (Ind) 


Curtiss-Wright Standard Oil (NJ) 
duPont de Nemours Texas Company 
Electric Bd & Sh Union Carbide 
General Electric United Aircraft 
General Motors United Corp 

Int! Nickel U S Steel 


Kennecott Copper Woolworth Co (F W) 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
praisals” on them—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . . . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you'd like* — 


Department SE-11 


MERRILL LYNCH; 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


* When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that— well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so—in which you are 
seriously interested. 
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Shown above: Crosley television-radio-phonograph console with 10-inch television viewing tube. 


WHY 


VCO LEADS IN 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


CROSLEY Pioneering in Radio Sets 
is a Guide to its Future in Television 


O AMERICAN FAMILIES the Crosley 
| laser on a radio set stands for fine 
performance. To other manufacturers 
its stands for new ideas in engineering 
and production, now and for the past 
28 years. 


Crosley was first to capitalize the 
advantages of manufacturing complete 
radio sets under one roof... first to 
simplify set construction to bring radio 
entertainment within the buying power 
of millions. 


Crosley pioneered the one-loop 
antenna, the large-radius phonograph 
needle, and many other improvements 
later followed by the industry. Crosley 
began radio broadcasting in 1921 and 
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was telecasting experimentally as far 
back as 1939. 

The same engineering leadership 
which keeps Crosley Division of Avco 
out front in radio is a pledge of its 
future in television. Crosley’s position 
in this field is matched by other manu- 
facturing divisions and subsidiaries in 
many other fields. All are a part of 
Avco’s long-range policy of Planned 
Diversification. 

W rite for your topy of the free booklet,““What Is Avco?” 


(VEC 


NUFACTU N 


CORPO RAT! ON 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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Operating Divisions 


CROSLEY DIVISION 


Television and Radio Receivers, 
Refrigerators and Appliances 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Richmond, Indiana 
AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION 
Steel Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks 
Connersville, Indiana 
NEW IDEA nest ggg 
Farm Equipmen 
Coldwater and Circleville, Ohio; 
Sandwich, Illinois 
LYCOMING DIVISION 
Aircraft and Industrial Engines 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
SPENCER HEATER DIVISION 


Heating Boilers and Castings 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Consolidated Subsidiaries 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING CORP. 


Stations WLW and WLW—T 
Cincinnati, Ohio; WINS, New York 


THE NASHVILLE CORPORATION 
Ranges, Freezers and Appliances 

CROSLEY DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
1775 Broadway, New York 


Associated Companies 


ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 
Transit Buses, Trackless Trolleys 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HALL-SCOTT DIVISION 

Bus, Truck and Marine Engines 
Berkeley, California 

NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORP. 

Naval Vessels, Commercial Vessels 


Camden, New Jersey 
Airlines Investments 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. 


FINANCIAL WORLD. 
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New Holland Machine Co. 
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Hay Chopper and Ensilage Cutter 


Farmers Will Be 
Good *49 Customers 


Prices of farm products are down, and likely will go 


lower. But total farm income still will be highly satis- 


factory, affording important support to general economy 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


Doe the sizable drop that has 
occurred in the prices of many 
farm products, and the likelihood that 
prices will go somewhat lower before 
next marketing time, the American 
farmer is in much better financial 
shape today than in the “good old 
days” of the prewar era. 

By any standard, 1949 farm income 
will be highly satisfactory. In dollars 
it may not be as large as in either 
of the past two years, but its purchas- 
ing power will be substantial. All in 
all, the farmer will be a good customer 
for industry this year and, as in re- 
cent years, his purchases will afford 
important support to the general 
economy. 


Farm Income 


Not all of the farmer’s spendable 
funds represent his net income from 
farm operations. Like most of us he 
has other sources of income—interest, 
dividends, rentals and so on—and in 
1948 the net income of the farm pop- 
ulation from all sources rose to $24.9 
billion from $23.4 billion in 1947. 
This, despite the fact that net realized 
income from crop and live stock oper- 
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ations dropped to $17.4 billion in 
1948 from $17.8 billion in 1947. 

It is the comparison showing a 
1948 drop of 2.3 per cent is farmer’s 
agricultural net income which political 
partisans of the farm group prefer to 
use to point up arguments that the 
farmer is headed for penury and want 
unless the Government pours out 
more millions for price support and 
other subsidies. But it is the higher 
figure, which shows the 6.3 per cent 
1948 gain over 1947, that is used by 
the Government in the determination 
of income parity for agriculture. 

On that basis, 1948 farm income 
represents 11.9 per cent of the total 
national income of $210 billion. In the 
prewar five-year period (1935-’39) 
farming operations yielded the farmer 
an average annual net income of 
$5.4 billion, with income from other 
sources bringing average yearly total 
income to $7.5 billion. It is interesting 
to note how the farmer’s income has 
kept step with the national income: 
in each case the 1948 figure represents 
a gain of 217 per cent over the 
1935-39 average. 

A balance sheet approach further 


develops the strong position in which 
the farmer stands today—or as of Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. Total assets of 
the farmer rose during 1948 to $130.3 
billion from $121.9 billion at the be- 
ginning of 1948 (at the end of 1939 
total assets were valued at $53.8 bil- 
lion). Against this are total liabilities 
of $11.3 billion vs. $9.1 billion one 
year earlier, giving the farmer an 
equity of $119.1 billion against $112.9 
billion a year earlier, and $43.8 bil- 
lion at the end of 1939. Real estate 
holdings increased $4.1 billion during 
the year to $66.9 billion and—in- 
dicating the growth of mechanization 
of farm operations—machinery and 
motor vehicles were valued at $12 
billion, a rise of $2.8 billion in twelve 
months. 

Cash and Government holdings 
stood at $20.2 billion on January 1, 
last, against $20.3 billion at the be- 
ginning of 1948, while investments in 
cooperatives increased more than $200 
million to $2.1 billion—a net gain in 
financial assets of $135 million to 
$22.3 billion. Almost half of the $2.2 
billion increase in liabilities repres- 
ented CCC loans of $1.1 billion 
against only $81 million at the start 
of 1948. 

Obviously the American farmer is 
a pretty solvent individual, taken as 
a whole. That he will continue to be 
a strong component of the national 
economic structure cannot be gain- 
said, ‘whether one studies him from 
his net asset position or his future 
purchasing power. It is in this last 
mentioned prospect that the non-farm 
segment of industry is most interested 
at the moment, since the extent to 
which his purchasing will contribute 
to the nation’s 1949 business hinges 
mainly on his current year’s cash 
income. 


Cash Receipts 


In the first two months of this year 
farmers’ cash receipts from the mar- 
keting of farm products and live stock 
approximated $4.5 billion, according 
to the Agriculture Department’s pre- 
liminary estimate, up $100 million 
over the same 1948 period, and the 
Department looks for receipts over 
the next several months to continue 
to register favorable comparisons 
with 1948. 

Judging from planting indications, 
current winter grain prospects and 
planting goals set by the Department, 
crops this year—assuming average 
yields per acre—should come pretty 
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close to 1948 harvestings. But prices 
may be expected to recede somewhat 
from current levels. Futures prices on 
the grain exchanges are a fair index 
of what the grain trade looks for. 
July wheat, which will register the 
influx of winter wheat, is currently 
quoted about 20 cents below May and 
some 30 cents below cash grain, with 
deliveries later in the year at ap- 
proximately the July level. Corn 
futures are fairly steady around to- 
day’s cash prices, but December, 
which will price the first of the 1949 
corn crop, is some 20 cents below the 


earlier deliveries. Cotton for October 
delivery (first of the 1949 crop) 
shows a three-cent drop below spot 
and nearer months. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1948 
mandatory price support at 90 per 
cent of parity is provided for the 1948 
basic crops, and for 1949-grown basic 
crops and some non-basic ones, up to 
June 30, 1950. Parity on cotton will 
be fixed as of July 15, next, wheat 
as of July 1, corn as of October 1, 
and other crops as of dates which 
correspond with the opening of the 
marketing year. The futures markéts, 


therefore, may be looked to as in- 
dicating what the producers and major 
consumers regard as approximately 
the levels at which crops will come 
into the market rather than be placed 
under Government loans by the grow- 
ers. From this there would appear 
good reason to assume that farm in- 
come from marketings or Govern- 
ment loans will not fall more than 10 
per cent below the 1948 total of $31.0 
billion, which exceeded the 1947 
previous record of $30.2 billion. With 
wholesale and retail prices gravitating 
Please turn to page 26 


Preferred Stocks for Investment Lists 


This group of sound preferred stocks yielding four 


per cent or more consists of issues occupying senior 


positions in their respective capital structures 


today’s market where upper 
medium grade bonds are selling 
to yield only around three per cent, 
investors seeking to balance their 
portfolios with conservative fixed in- 
come issues might do well to survey 
the preferred stock listings for candi- 
dates which will meet their require- 
ments of safety and an assured return. 

Yields on a large number of good 
quality preferred stocks are in excess 
of four per cent and some of these 
preferreds are the top ranking securi- 
ties of the issuing corporations. The 
holder of a senior preferred stock 
ranks on a par with a first mortgage 
bondholder, as far as his claim on 
earnings is concerned, if there is no 
funded debt ahead of the preferred 
stock. The absence of bond issues 
gives the senior equity holder a first 


claim on earnings just as completely 
as if the preferred stock were a bond 
with a specific lien. 

The safety of the income claim is the 
most important feature of any fixed 
income security (as was pointed out 
in the discussion of bond investments 
in FINANCIAL Wortp March 9) and 
preferred stocks of selected compa- 
nies meet the test of high and steady 
earnings coverage. If the preferred 
issue is also at the top of the com- 
pany’s capital structure, it has the 
prior income rights which would ac- 
crue to bondholders in another com- 
pany, although it is true that this ad- 
vantage would be lost if the company 
decided to raise funds by selling 
bonds. 

The ten preferred stocks listed be- 
low are the sole senior issues of the 


respective corporations and all pro- 
vide yields in excess of four per cent. 
Buyers of these issues obtain returns 
30 to 70 per cent larger than the 
income received from a group of B+ 
to A rated bonds. All of these stocks 
carry a rating of B+ or better—sev- 
en are A rated equities. None sells 
above call price and all have paid 
dividends to their owners since their 
issuance. 

High earnings protection for divi- 
dends is shown in the statistical tabu- 
lation. The smallest coverage in 
1948 for any of the stocks listed is 
that of American Smelting & Re- 
fining, which earned its preferred 
dividend requirements more than 
seven times last year. The only com- 
pany which has reported coverage of 
less than four times dividend needs 
in the past three years is George W. 
Helme, whose profits were 3.62 times 
total preferred dividends in 1946. At 
no other time in the history of Helme 
have dividends been covered less than 
4:5 times. 


Ten Selected Good Grade Preferreds 


American Bank Note 6% ($50 par) 
American Smelting & Refining 7% 


American Snuff 6% non-cum. ........... 


Container Corp. of America 4% 


Helme (George W.) Co. 7% non-cum. ($25 par). 


MacAndrews & Forbes 6% 
Marshall Field 444% 

McKesson & Robbins $4 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. 3.65% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 444% 


*Through March 9. a—Nine months ended September 30. b—Year ended following June 30. c—Six months ended December 31. e—vYear ended 


October 31. 
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Earnings per Share 


Pama 
- -—Annual——_, 
1946 1947 1947 1948 


$21.24 $29.79 
73.55 250.43 
29,30 47.35 
102.74 105.41 
8.38 12.70 
62.20 242.31 
70.38 248.38 
b69.55 ¢31.52 
43.92 38.11 
e75.75 e79.45 


a$44.62 
a46.74 
31.71 


7-*1949 Range~ Call 
High Low Price 


66%4— 62% 
1541%4—142 
140 —125 
97 — 95 


Recent 
Price Yield 


N.C. 65 4.62% 
N.C. 146 4.80 
N.C. 133) 4.51 
10444 97. 413 
3744— 34% 3=N.C. 37:.,...40eas 
137. —131 N.C. 137’: 437 
1031%4— 95% 109 102. 4.15 
of. —— 93% 102 96 4.17 
911%4— 89% 106% 91 401 
10814—105 110 106 = 4.25 
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Union Oil Is 


Attractively Priced 


Stock sells 25 per cent below its 1948 high and at 
less than 4.5 times recent earnings. Yield of 8.6 


per cent is exceptional for an issue of its quality 


MM?” of the numerous organiza- 
tions in various industries 
which have shown very substantial 
increases in earning power since the 
pre-war period have done so without 
any great amount of effort on their 
part merely by taking advantage of 
the rising trends in prices and in unit 
volume. Except during temporary 
periods of poor business conditions, 
both prices and volume in most lines 
are likely to remain above the levels 
of a decade or more ago; thus, at 
least some of the gain in earning pow- 
er is likely to be permanent. 

The companies in best position, 
however, are those which have not 
been content merely to swim with the 
tide but in addition have made ag- 
gressive efforts to better their relative 
status by improving their production 
processes, diversifying their activi- 
ties and widening their markets. 
Union Oil of California is a conspic- 
uous example of this group. This is 
shown by a comparison of last year’s 
earnings of $6.51 a share with the 
$2.58 reported for 1937, the most 
favorable period falling between the 
depression and the war. 


Better Situated 


So limited a comparison, however, 
is not entirely conclusive; it may 
either overstate or understate the ac- 
tual extent of the improvement in the 
company’s basic position. But there 
can be no question that, entirely aside 
from price and demand trends, this 
enterprise has placed itself on a 
much firmer competitive basis. This 
is high praise, for even prior to the 
changes made in recent years the 
company had amassed an exceptional 
record: it has earned profits in every 
year of the present century, and has 
paid dividends in each of these years 
with the exception of 1914 and 1915, 
when earnings were applied to debt 
reduction. 

In 1937, Union’s crude production 
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was derived almost entirely from 
California wells. Since additional 
discoveries in this area were distinct- 
ly limited, the company faced diffi- 
culty in expanding its reserves. This 
problem was met by expanding opera- 
tions to other areas; substantial pro- 
duction is now obtained from holdings 
in Louisiana, Texas, Montana, and 
Wyoming, and exploration is going 
on in nine other states and in Canada 
and Paraguay, where a territory of 
55 million acres is under develop- 
ment. Net reserves of crude grew 


from 284 million barrels in 1937 to_ 


419 million barrels in 1947; although 
refinery runs have -risen by one- 
fourth, the company can now supply 
three-fourths of its crude require- 
ments against only two-thirds in 
1937. 

Another disadvantage of obtaining 
production mostly from California is 
the fact that crude from this area is 
low in gasoline content and high in 
(relatively) unprofitable fuel oil frac- 
tions. In 1937, Union obtained a 
gasoline yield from its crude of only 
20 per cent, against a national aver- 
age of 44 per cent. The nature of 
the crude used did not fully explain 
this difference, however ; the average 
gasoline yield for all California re- 





Union Oil 


*Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $88.9 $3.56 $200 57 —42% 
1998... Sa2 0.45 1.00 . 23%— 8Y% 
1937; 863 2.58 140 28%—17% 
1938.. 78.1 1.47 120 22Y%4—17% 
1939.. 76.4 125 1.05 193%—15% 
1940.. 75.0 0.99 1.00 17%—12 
1941.. 824 1.34 100 16 —11% 
1942.. 90.8 1.19 1.00 163%—10 
1943.. 110.3 1.56 100 223%4,—15% 
1944.. 127.7 1.91 100 203%—17% 
1945.. 138.5 1.89 1.00 27%4—20% 
1946.. 121.7 1.90 100 29 —20% 
1947.. 171.4 3.85 1.10 27 —20 
1948.. 208.4 6.51 195 387%—21%4 





*Gross operating income. 





fineries was 33 per cent. Union Oil’s 
failure to come up to this figure was 
due primarily to the fact that its re- 
fineries were old and more or less 
inefficient. 

From 1938 through 1947, a total 
of $73 million was spent in an effort 


to rectify this. The effort was emi- 
nently successful; the company’s 
gasoline yield has been raised to 36 
per cent, which is better than the 
California average. As a result of 
this added concentration on more 
profitable lines, dollar sales last year 
would have been over 60 per cent 
larger than in 1937 even had prices 
shown no change, against a gain in 
unit sales of only 33 per cent. 

In 1937, the company’s newest 
tanker was 14 years old. Since then, 
the entire fleet has been sold and re- 
placed with modern ships at a cost of 
around $14 million. Another $6 mil- 
lion has been spent on pipe lines, $22 
million on marketing  facilities— 
which were already in good shape— 
and well over $100 million on the 
production division. These expendi- 
tures, totaling almost $230 million in 
ten years, have placed Union Oil in 
vastly improved competitive position. 


Pioneer Concern 


In addition to its routine major 
activities, the enterprise was a 
pioneer in studying the possibilities 
of shale oil, which is found in tre- 
mendous quantities in Colorado. It 
is estimated that the company’s re- 
serves of shale oil amount to around 
two billion.barrels. This oil cannot 
yet be recovered on a commercial 
basis, and is not needed yet in any 
case, but offers interesting possibili- 
ties—and insurance to Union Oil— 
for the future. Union has developed 
the simple and inexpensive Hyper- 
sorption process for recovering the 
constituents of natural and refinery 
gases. This is a physical rather than 
a chemical process, and can therefore 
be used for any type of gas separa- 
tion. The process has already been 
licensed to several chemical and nat- 
ural gas concerns, and other licenses 
will probably be granted in due 
course. 

The company’s earnings were held 
down during and immediately after 
the war by high taxes, price control 
and the fact that it was required to 
furnish large amounts of low-profit 
fuel oil which did not permit eco- 
nomic utilization of its revamped re- 
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fineries. Since then, however, the 
record speaks for itself. The annual 
dividend rate, which had -remained at 
$1 since the second quarter of 1939, 
was boosted to $1.40 effective with 
the last 1947 payment, and to $2.50 
last August. This is still far below 
the level of earnings, even for 1947, 
and since the major portion of the 


expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in non-producing activities has 
now been accomplished, the $2.50 
rate appears secure beyond question. 

At present levels around 29, the 
stock is selling at less than 4.5 times 
latest reported earnings and offers a 
yield of. 8.6 per cent. Both these cri- 
teria indicate that the issue is avail- 


able at bargain levels. In addition, 
it may be pointed out that the current 
price is some 25 per cent below last 
year’s high. It happens that it is ap- 
proximately equal to the highs for 
1936-37 and 1946, but these compari- 
sons are completely irrelevant in view 
of the growth in earning power since 
both these periods. 


What’s Become Of “Good-Will”? 


Intangible assets were carried on many balance sheets 
some years ago at values well into the millions, but 
in more recent years this item has nearly disappeared 


M2” years ago, the book value of 
a common stock was one of the 
most important determinants of its 
market price. Accordingly, since a 
fairly high price for a firm’s stock 
was advantageous in the eyent that 
additional financing might become 
necessary, many managements fol- 
lowed the practice of including 
“good-will” among the assets on the 
balance sheet. This was intended to 
represent someone’s estimate of the 
going-concern value of an established 
enterprise over and above the depre- 
ciated value of its physical assets. 


Going-Concern Value 


Theoretically, a good case can be 
made- out for this practice, since 
going-concern value, while intangible, 
may very well be just as real and 
just as valuable as more tangible 
property. This is particularly true in 
industries where trade-marks, brand 
names and other appurtenances of a 
favorable reputation are involved. In 
practice, however, the actual valua- 
tion of good-will can be established 
with certainty only upon sale of the 
business, and then only by horse- 
trading between buyer and seller. 

At any other time, the figure at 
which good-will may be carried on 
the books is only a guess, and usually 
an optimistic guess. However, the 
existence of large good-will items on 
corporate balance sheets was not 
necessarily an attempt to deceive. 
This motive may have been present 
in some cases, but in the majority 
the good-will account arose when one 
business was acquired by another, or 
a privately-owned enterprise was sold 
to the public. 
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In the former case, good-will on 
the books of the buyer represented 
the cost of acquisition over and above 
the value of the physical assets in- 
volved; in the latter, the same was 
true for the new corporation which 
took over a one-man business or a 
‘partnership. 


For instance, when the present 
F. W. Woolworth Company was in- 
corporated in 1911 to acquire a busi- 
ness founded in 1879, preferred stock 
was sold to the public in an amount 
equaling the tangible assets and the 
$50 million common stock issue was 
offset on the balance sheet by a good- 


will account of equal size. Similar 
practices were followed in a host of 
other cases, including Sears, Roebuck 
and Cluett, Peabody. 

In more recent years, book value 
has lost practically all of its signifi- 
cance in determining market prices of 
stocks, and in any case good-will no 
longer affects book value since it has 
become standard analytical practice to 
exclude intangibles in computing 
book value. These changes together 
with increasing recognition by busi- 
ness men and accountants of the prac- 
tical impossibility of stating good-will 
at a realistic figure have led many 
companies to write this item off the 
books, usually by direct charges 
against surplus but occasionally (as 
in the case of Radio Corporation) by 
charges to income. 

Please turn to page 26 


Shrinkages in Good-Will 


1930-31 1947-48 
(In Millions) 
$21.3 
Nom. 
' 6.9 
7.4 
54.1 
Nom. 
4.1 
wittleos 
2.9 
Nom. 
Nom. 
0.4 
Nom. 
Nom. 
er 
Nom. 
37.2 
Nom. 
Nom. 
miiallpdins 
11.0 
Nom. 
40.7 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
63.2 
Nom. 
15.1 
side 


Allied Chemical 
American Chicle 

Amer. Home Products. . 
Amer. Safety Razor ... 
American Tobacco .... 
Anchor Hocking Glass. . 
Atlas Powder 

Beatrice Foods 

Bon Ami Company .... 
Borden Company 

Bush Terminal Co. 
Butterick Company .... 
Case (J. I.) .... 
Childs Company 
Chrysler Corp. 

Cluett, Peabody 
Coca-Cola Company ... 
Conde Nast 
Consolidated Cigar .... 
Continental Baking .... 
Curtis Publishing 
Curtiss-Wright 

Du Pont 

Endicott Johnson 
Exchange Buffet 
General Baking 

General Motors 

Gen. Railway Signal .. 
Gillette 

Goodrich (B. F.) 

Grand Union 
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1930-31 1947-48 
(In Millions) 

. $13.9 $12.5 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
pes all 

2.3 
Nom. 
8.4 
a ie 
7.7 
Nom. 


Int’l Business Mach.. 


= OO PO 


ROO ROO RWOM 


Mack Trucks 

Macy (R. H.) 

May Dept. Stores 
McCall Corporation . 
McCrory Stores 
McGraw-Hill 
National Dairy 
National Tea 

Purity Bakeries 
Quaker Oats 

Radio Corporation 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .. 


Nom. 
10.5 
6.3 
2.8 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
1.9 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
sina 
Nom. 
1.1 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 


Shattuck (F. G.) 
Simmons Company ... 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Underwood Corp....... 
Mag Biscuit 

Ward Baking 

Warner Bros. Pictures. 
Wrigley (Wm.) 

Zenith Radio 

Zonite Products 


Nom.—Nominal, usually $1. 
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Profits Shrinking 


For Sugar Companies 


Crop this year will be smaller, but prices fail to 
develop hoped-for strength. Another drop in fiscal 
year earnings is indicated. Shares lack attraction 


n the face of earlier trade expecta- 

tions that the low domestic sugar 
quotas set for 1949 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture would make for high- 
er prices for both raw and refined 
sugars, weakness has persisted in 
both sections of the market. Within 
the last week some refiners have low- 
ered quoted prices for bulk refined 
sugar to 7.75 cents per pound, from 
the 8-cent price which has been in 
effect: since mid-January, and some 
sales of moderate size have been re- 
ported at less than 7.75 cents. Raw 
cane sugar (at New York), duty 
paid, has held around 5.75 cents for 
the past two months, nominally hold- 
ing the rise which developed around 
the turn of the year, but here, too, 
some transactions are reported at 
concessions. 


Hand-to-Mouth Course 


Since the first of the year, refined 
sugar distributors and industrial con- 
sumers have pursued an almost hand- 
to-mouth course, and hopes for a 
stronger market have been based on 
the assumption that a buying move 
would develop to replenish depleted 
stocks in view of the approaching sea- 
son of rising consumer demand. But 
such a buying move appears still to 
be just around the corner, with the 
trade wondering when the corner will 
be turned. 

With no evidence that better prices 
will be obtained for their raw product 
during the current fiscal year, which 
in most cases runs to September 30 
next, and in view of the smaller quota 
of continental takings assigned to 
them, another drop in earnings of the 
Cuban and Porto Rican cane pro- 
ducers is indicated. Under the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as under the preceding 
statute, the allocation applies to both 
domestic and off-shore producers and 
covers both cane and beet sugars. The 
quota for the current year of 7,250,- 
000 tons—of which 1.8 million tons 
is allotted to beet sugar producers— 
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Harris & Ewing 


Cutting Sugar Cane 


is 50,000 tons in excess of the final 
1948 figure, which was a downward 
revision of the original allotment of 
7.8 million tons—the quota is subject 
to revision when necessitated by 
changes in crop or consuming condi- 
tions. 

The Cuban raw sugar crop this 
year, it is estimated, will approximate 
six million tons, compared with 6.7 
million in 1948. Cuba’s quota for 
shipment to the United States is set 
at just under 2.1 million tons, leaving 
about four million tons to be sold in 
the currently over-supplied world 
market at less favorable prices than 
will be obtained from deliveries to 
the United States mainland. In 1948 
Cuba’s finally adjusted quota was 2,- 


940,000 tons, which left about 3.8 
million tons for the world market; 
some of this is still unsold. Since a 
smaller tonnage of Cuban sugar is 
destined for the United States than 
in 1948, returns for the entire crop 
not only will drop below 1948 on a 
cents-per-pound basis but also in dol- 
lars. Production costs will. remain 
hight. As in 1948, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has stabilized wages at 1947 
levels, subsidizing only part of the 
additional labor cost. Earnings of 
the Cuban companies will be cut fur- 
ther as a result of the general aban- 
donment of distilling operations be- 
cause of the absence of a worth-while 
export market. 


Income Affected 


Production in Porto Rico this year 
is expected to equal last year’s output 
of 1.1 million tons, of which all but 
100,000 tons was marketed in the 
United States. The initial quota for 
1949, however, has been set at 910,- 
000 tons. Thus, a larger share of 
the output will be forced into the 
world market. Costs will remain 
high, and Porto Rican producers also 
will feel the effect of having been 
forced to sell their cane-growing lands 
to the Porto Rican government, 
which automatically has deprived 
them of benefit payments from the 
United States. With lessened ship- 
ments to the United States, gross in- 
come of the Porto Rican industry 
will decline, and net profits will be 
reduced, though Porto Rican growers 
are in somewhat better case than 
their Cuban competitors. 

The present lag in demand for 
sugar appears to be of the same pat- 
tern as the ease in buying demand 
reported from other industries—a 
wait-and-see attitude on the part of 

Please turn to page 25 


The Principal Cane Sugar Shares 


———Sales———{ *Earned ——_Dividends- ——_, 
Years (In Millions) -——Per Share—, (Calendar Years) Recent 
Ended 1946-47 1947-48 1946-47 1947-48 Since 1948 +1949 Price 
Central Aguirre. .July 31 $148 $11.7 $2.83 $1.07 1929 a$1.80 a$0.37% 16 
Central Violeta. .Sept. 30 11.2 8.7 7.23 3.81 1941 »b2.00 None 10 


Cuban-American Sept. 30 70.4 66.5 
Cuban Atlantic..Sept. 30 86.0 94.0 
Fajardo Sugar...July 31 11.6 13.1 
Francisco Sugar June 30 18.5 17.4 
So. Porto Rico...Sept. 30 34.7 30.5 
Vertientes- 

Camaguey ....Sept. 30 25.9 28.8 
West Indies 

ar er eee Sept. 30 44.2 43.2 





613 4277 1942 250 075 13 


10.68 835 1937 3.00 1.00 17 
9.62 3.83 1935 ac4.25 2.00 20 
8.06 5.76 1947 1.50 None 10 

12.00 6.98 1924 ae9.50 2.00 31 
5.28 4.25 1939 62.50 b0.50 11 

10.78 820 1942 3.00 None 19 


*Interim reports not issued. tDeclared or paid to March 9. a—Less Porto Rico income tax of 


29 per cent (except Porto Rico citizens or residents). of 
$9.51 per share distribution in liquidation of Fajardo Sugar Growers Association. 


per share capital distribution. 


b—less Cuban tax of 5.8 per cent. c—Plus 
e—Includes $2.50 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Bond Stores B 

Stock is speculative and present 
dividend rate uncertain; price, 17. 
(Paid $2 in 1948.) Sales last year in- 
creased 0.7 per cent, but it is be- 
lieved that profits for this period were 
materially lower than the $5.17 per 
common share reported in 1947. In 
the final two months of 1948 the com- 
pany made drastic inventory readjust- 
ments in the furnishings line and 
cleaned out considerable merchandise 
purchased at higher prices, some price 
reductions running to 35 per cent. As 
a result, 1949 commenced with inven- 
tories priced on a much lower basis. 


(Also FW, July 7, 1948.) 


Decca Records Cae 

Even around its six-year low, 
stock has only limited attraction; 
recent price,7. (Pays 12Yc qu.) In 
the 10-year period, 1937-47, sales 
rose from $1.8 million to $32.5 mil- 
lion, but the latter figure will un- 
doubtedly remain the peak for some 
time to come. Company is one of the 
“Big Three” in the recording indus- 
try but to date has made no comment 
on the new high speed records in- 
troduced by its competitors (FW, 
Feb. 23). Sales of conventional rec- 
ords declined sharply last year and 
earnings were off about 50 per cent, 
but the company’s financial condition 
showed considerable improvement. 
Increasing production of television 
sets at reduced prices and declining 
sales of radio-phonograph combina- 
tions will hold disc sales well below 
recent highs. 


El Paso Natural Gas B+ 

Stock is a good grade issue with 
favorable growth prospects; price, 
74. (Paid $2.40 in 1948.) The com- 
mon stock will be split 3-for-1 effec- 
tive April 4. But prior thereto a cash 
dividend of 90 cents per share will 
be paid March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 14. Announcing the lat- 
ter disbursement the board stated, “‘it 
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will be its policy in the absence of 
adverse changes in the company’s 
earnings and financial position to de- 
clare dividends at the rate of not less 
than 30 cents a share each quarter 
on the new or split-up common 
stock.” Unofficial estimates place 
earnings last year in the neighbor- 
hood of $7.50 per share or $2.50 per 
share on the new basis. (Also FW, 
Sept. 15.) 


Howe Sound B 

Quotations around 40 do not ap- 
pear unreasonable for this above-av- 
erage mining equity. (Pays $2 an.) 
Continuous production was main- 
tained at the company’s principal cop- 
per, lead, zinc and gold mines in 
Canada, Mexico and the U. S. dur- 
ing 1948. Labor efficiency is gener- 
ally below prewar, but this has been 
partially offset by mechanization, 
careful engineering planning and the 
introduction of new mining methods. 
Favorable lead and zinc prices per- 
mitted highly satisfactory operations 
at the El Potosi mine in Mexico in 
1948, although the ore reserve sit- 
uation at this property is unsatisfac- 
tory. Production from the Snow 
Lake Division in Manitoba and the 
Carmen Mine in Mexico will get 
under way some time this year, and 
active development work continues 
at the Blackbird Mine at Forney, 
Idaho. 


Indianapolis Power & Light B+ 

Stock is an attractive income pro- 
ducer, priced at 24 to yield 6.6 per 
cent. (Paid $1.50 in 1948.) Company 
recently increased the quarterly divi- 
dend to 40 cents per share, payable 
April 15 to, stock of record April 4. 
Previously 3714 cents quarterly was 
paid. Earnings for 1948 are believed 
to have approximated the $3.01 per 
share indicated in the twelve months 
period ended September 30 last (vs. 
$2.83 per share in comparable period 
of 1946-47). Rising cost spiral ap- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


pears to be leveling off and, abetted 
by high rate of manufacturing activ- 
ity in Indianapolis and improving 
residential demand, earnings should 
improve this year. Expansion pro- 
gram will increase capacity some 50 
per cent by 1951. 


Jewel Tea B 


Market strength of the shares (now 
46) is accounted for by an improved 
operating and financial status. (Pays 
60c qu., plus 75c special in Jan., ’49.) 
At the 1948 year-end, Jewel distrib- 
uted groceries and household items 


direct to consumers over 1,876 home | 


service routes and operated 154 re- 
tail food stores. During 1948, 16 re- 
tail stores were refurbished and en- 
larged and two self-service, prepack- 


aged meat departments were opened | 


in stores in the Chicago area. About 
41 per cent of the home service route 
cars now in use are postwar vehicles 
of the walk-in type. The company re- 
ported a 17 per cent gain in volume 
for 1948 and a 19 per cent improve- 
ment in per share earnings, up to 


$6.66 from $5.58 in 1947. 


National Distillers Products B 

Selling at approximately 18, shares 
offer a liberal yield. (Pd. 1948, $2; 
1947, $2.) The company is diversify- 
ing its activities to include industrial 
chemicals and expects to have such a 
plant in operation by mid-1950. 
Metallic sodium is the principal prod- 
uct to be produced. Sales in 1948 de- 
clined 11 per cent from 1947 levels, 
primarily because inventories. of ma- 
tured whiskies reached a record low. 
However, in the current year the 
company will have for sale a moder- 
ately larger ‘supply of matured whis- 
kies including increased supplies of 
Kentucky bourbens. 


New Haven, pid. | Cc 

Priced at 29, shares are decidedly 
speculative. (No payments on present 
stock; accumulations $5 per share.) 
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road had its first full year on the new 
basis in 1948. Dividends on the present 





Reorganized 18 months ago, the rail- 


preferred are cumulative to the extent 
earned and these requirements were 
covered more than two times last 
year. However, directors recently de- 
ferred dividend consideration pending 
clarification of reorganization pro- 
ceedings involving the Boston & 
Providence R.R. Corporation and the 
Boston Terminal Company. While 
New Haven’s management is using 
every means to curtail expenses, a 
sustained level of satisfactory earn- 
ings cannot be counted upon. 


Penn-Dixie Cement C+ 

Financial condition has improved, 
but shares are essentially speculative ; 
recent price, 19. (Pays 25c qu.) 
The warrants issued in the 1945 re- 
capitalization expire on May 31 next. 
They entitle the holder to purchase 
one share of common at $20 and with 
the common at current levels, the 
warrants have no actual value and 
should be sold. Earnings have shown 
an improving trend in the past three 
years and increased road construction 
and public works projects should hold 
operations at a satisfactory level over 
coming months. However, under less 
favorable operating conditions, com- 
pany has been at a disadvantage since 
a large number of its plants are lo- 
cated in a highly competitive area. 
(Also FW, Aug. 18.) 


Polaroid Corp. si 

Has excellent growth potentialities, 
but price of around 25 cannot be 
justified on an earnings basis. (Divs. 
none.) A favorable reception has been 
accorded the company’s Land Camera 
which produces ‘finished photographs 
in one minute, and marketing of the 
camera as rapidly as production per- 
mits is contemplated. Operations in 
the years 1946-48 resulted in deficits 
but it is hoped that the break-even 
point will be reached in the first 
quarter of 1949. A new sunglass lens 
has been developed which should per- 
mit volume in that division to im- 
prove over last year’s unsatisfactory 
level, and other promising products 
include Polaroid television filters and 
a glare-free headlight system for mo- 
tor cars. Polacolor, a_ three-color 
process for printing motion picture 
film has been found uneconomical in 
its present operation. 


—_—— 


*Over-the-eounter stocks not rated. 
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Purity Bakeries 





B+ 

At 27, shares have only moderate 
appeal on an income basis. (Pays 
$2.40 plus 15c extra in 1948.) Pur- 
ity’s principal wholesale products are 
Taystee Bread and Grennan Cakes, 
and the company’s retail division op- 
erates Cushman’s bakery shops in 
New York City and its vicinity. 
Sharp improvement in earnings was 
reported for last year when net profit 
climbed to $4.93 per share from 
the $4.06 realized in 1947. Last year 
a plant in Long Island City was 
purchased to serve the company’s 
retail stores, while new facilities at 
Beaumont, Texas and additions to 
the delivery fleet rounded out cap- 
ital expenditures. In addition to the 
outstanding $2.1 million of debt to 
be retired by 1953, Purity has bor- 
rowed $1.8 million on an unsecured 
3 per cent note, repayable in 10 
annual instalments beginning June 1, 
1954. A labor dispute recently shut 
down the leading New York City 
bakeries, including Purity. 


S. Carolina Electric & Gas C+ 
This semt-speculative issue, now 
around 8, provides a liberal return on 
basis of recently established 15-cent 
quarterly rate. (Paid 50 cents in 
1948.) Reflecting the improved status 
of this system since its acquisition of 
South Carolina Power Company in 
May 1948, combined net income of 
the two companies for 1948 increased 
to $1.21 per share on the common 
stock from the 83 cents per share on 
the same basis in 1947. Electric and 
gas revenues showed good gains while 
rate increases granted during the year 
were sufficient to offset higher fuel 
and labor costs. As a result of the 
acquisition of South Carolina Power, 
both territory and number of cus- 
tomers served have increased about 
100 per cent and additional electricity 
has been made available as a result of 
the recapture of power formerly sold 
at wholesale rates to Duke Power 
Company. (Also FW, Nov. 17.) 


Sun Oil A 

At a price around 58, this oil equity 
is not on the bargain counter but has 
moderate appeal for its investment 
stature. (Pays 25c qu. plus 20% 
stock in ’48.) The company estab- 
lished new records for refining, trans- 
portation and sale of crude oil and 
its products in 1948. Production of 
37.6 million barrels of crude and re- 





finery runs totaling 63.8 million bar- 
rels were respectively 14 per cent and 
7 per cent higher than year-before 
figures. Per share net improved to 
$8.61 from 1947’s $5.28, and earnings 
were equivalent to 9.6 per cent of 
sales compared with 6.8 per cent in 
1947 and an average of 6.1 per cent 
in the prewar years 1936-41. Capi- 
tal outlays required the retention of 
88 per cent of earnings against an 
“average” ratio of 70 per cent despite 
a $7 million income charge for ac- 
celerated depreciation vs. a similar 
charge of $4.8 million in 1947. (Also 
FW, Dec. 8.) 


United Carbon B+ 

The shares (now 33) have merit 
as a sound income producing issue. 
(Pays $2 an.) Dollar sales of United 
in 1948 were derived from the fol- 
lowing sources: carbon black, 67 per 
cent; natural gas, 27 per cent; crude 
oil and miscellaneous, 6 per cent. 
Although a record high of $26 mil- 
lion in sales was attained last year, 
the company’s earnings dropped 
slightly to $3.91 per share from $3.97 
in the preceding 12 months. The 
decline reflects increased costs (par- 
ticularly for gas) in the carbon black 
division, which offset improvement in 
operations of the natural gas and 
crude oil divisions. Carbon black 
production was off 56 million pounds 
to 219 million pounds as a result of 
the expiration in January 1948 of 
the lease at a Government-owned 
plant at Odessa, Texas. 


Woolworth (F. W.) A 

An investment issue possessing a 
good measure of appeal at 45. (Pays 
$2 an., plus 50c extra.) This leading 
variety chain reported record sales of 
$623.9 million in 1948 and net income 
equal to $4.48 a share vs. $4.32 in 
the prior 12 months. At the year-end, 
1,944 stores were in operation, includ- 
ing 8 in Cuba and 147 in Canada. 
Along with the trend toward fewer 
and larger stores, Woolworth has 
broadly expanded the price range of 
its merchandise, although the ma- 
jority of price tags are under $3. The 
company’s greater resistance to ad- 
verse business conditions than mer- 
chandise stores in general was clearly 
in evidence during the last major de- 
pression. The sole debt ahead of the 
9.8 million common shares consists 
of $5.1 million of real estate mortgage 
liens. 
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Renewed Activity By 


Stoek Promoters 


Particularly north of the border, “share pushers” are 
again preying on U. S. investors, and SEC can do little 
about it. Some earmarks of questionable offerings 


t’s hard to resist the chance to get 

rich. But the unhappy fact is that 
many fraudulent operators manage to 
keep themselves in funds by exploit- 
ing the human propensity for specu- 
lating .on promised wealth. The 
promise costs nothing, and human 
gullibility is such that the promoter 
seldom loses except when brought 
into court. 

Recently, oil and mining company 
promoters have been rather more ac- 
tive than usual. To lend attraction 
and glamour to their operations, they 
usually manage to link them in some 
way with a legitimate business which 
may be prospering on nearby lands. 

A flurry of activity in oil shares got 
under way two years ago following 
the discovery by Imperial Oil of 
Canada of large reserves in Alberta 
Province. Confident that western 
Canada contains an extension of the 
oil pools stretching throughout west- 
ern United States, oil men have been 


wildcatting in the area ever since. But 
while the larger oil concerns are con- 
tent to sink millions of dollars into 
the ground and await returns over a 
long period of time, properties in sur- 
rounding areas may be exploited 
without a penny being spent for ex- 
ploration work. Machinery is set up, 
photographs taken, and the semblance 
of a gusher painted in. Shares in one 
venturesome enterprise of this char- 
acter skyrocketed from 57 cents to 
$1.80 on the Toronto Exchange de- 
spite the fact that the company had 
nothing resembling a producing pro- 
perty in sight. These shares have 
since been priced more realistically. 


Exploiting Canada 


Our neighbor Canada is rich in 
natural resources. Much gold and 
other valuable minerals may be found 
in its remote forest lands, but many 
such areas would be uneconomic to 
mine. So while “discoveries” of a 
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Underwood Justifying Typewriter 


Underwood Corporation's new Automatic Justifying Typewriter produces type- 
written lines which can be expanded er contracted so as to provide an even 
right-hand margin. Available in a variety of type styles, this machine also can 
be used for regular office typing where there is no need for justified lines. 








kind may be made at almost any time, 
the actual development work is too 
often pursued by means of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and printing press 
rather than through any real labor on 
the site itself. Glossy brochures full 
of pictures are brought out, accom- 
panied by the detailed testimony of 
some “prominent mining engineer.” 
Often the site is described as right 
next door to some good paying pro- 
perty, a detail which is difficult to 
check. And although pay dirt may 
actually be found there, the money 
from stock sales is used not for de- 
velopment purposes but for lining the 
pockets of the promoters. 

Unfortunately, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is unable to 

prosecute many operators responsible 
for fraud and misrepresentation be- 
cause the transactions have taken 
place in Canada where the stocks may 
be held on deposit. But if the pro- 
moter steps over the border and seeks 
to do business in the United States 
he may be caught. The rare metal 
tantalum, valuable in steel-making, 
cropped up in a case prosecuted by 
the SEC in Cleveland where indict- 
ment was brought against a Toronto 
man in connection with the sale of 
shares in two companies, Peg Tan- 
talum Mines Ltd. and Novell Porcu- 
pine Gold Mines Ltd. During recent 
months, Government and State offi- 
cials have been on the alert against 
Canadian uranium mine promotions, 
but little has been heard of these yet. 

Other questionable promotions oc- 
cur in the United States. The SEC 
prosecuted the Cactus Oil Company, 
for example, because it had no ef- 
fective registration on file. The Dixie- 
land Petroleum Corporation was 
haled into court for selling shares 
without having filed a registration 
statement. Indictment was found 
against the Graco Oil & Refining 
Company of Colorado for represent- 
ing that it would soon have ample 
working capital and would be able to 
pay dividends. Stocks of these com- 
panies generally sold for 25 cents per 
share. 

While the creation of the SEC has 
served as a safeguard against repeti- 
tion of the gigantic stock frauds of 
the 1920’s, its very existence has 
lulled many persons into a false sense 
of security. The SEC cannot forbid 
sales of stocks for amounts less than 
$300,000 because these promotions, 

Please turn to page 25 
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Rail Equipment? 


Roads curtail new orders 


materially when 


traffic shrinks. Carloadings are now running be- 
low those of a year ago and trend is unpromising 


he rail equipment industry, like 

other heavy goods leaders, gets 
more business than it can handle 
when times are good and consider- 
ably less when times are bad. Ever 
since the end of the war the rail 
equipment makers have been striving 
to catch up on their orders and it was 
only last May that the freight car 
backlog began to decline. There 
hasn’t been much change in the loco- 
motive situation in recent months, 
since orders have continued to come 
in at about the same rate as deliveries 
were made. 

Present backlogs of freight cars 
and locomotives are still fairly high. 
On March 1, 1949, the railroads had 
85,974 new freight cars on order 
compared with 103,896 on January 
1, 1949, and a high of 134,676 on 
May 1, 1948. Total number put in 
service by Class I roads in 1948 was 
102,637, or somewhat less than the 
same number on order on January 1, 
1949. The builders still have enough 
orders on their books to keep them 
busy for some time yet, and substan- 
tial orders are expected for new type 
freight- cars, although the number 
ordered during February was small. 


Busy Year Ahead 


More than enough locomotive 
orders are on hand to keep the build- 
ers fully occupied this year. Installed 
by the Class I roads in 1948 were 
1,487 new locomotives, including 
1,397 diesels. These roads had 1,563 
on order as of February 1, 1949, in- 
cluding 1,490 diesels—the greatest 
number for atiy corresponding date. 
The backlog of locomotive orders has 
not yet begun to decline, but only to 
level off. 

Furthermore, a large amount of 
passenger car business is still on hand 
inasmuch as deliveries expected last 
year have been postponed. The 
near-term prospect for the rail equip- 
ment makers is satisfactory. It is 
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the longer term outlook which must 
bear examination. With freight 
rates so high as to divert traffic to 
competitive carriers, the railroad 
business is not likely to continue at 
such prosperous levels as to justify 
enough work for equipment manufac- 
turers which have much more than 
enough capacity for normal demand. 

In the past, orders for new equip- 
ment have declined along with rail 
earnings, but have been slower to re- 
cover from these slumps. As traffic 
falls off, the roads become increasing- 
ly reluctant to order any new equip- 
ment except the most obvious neces- 
sities, while obsolete equipment is 
continued in service. Peacetime years 
of declining railroad earnings includ- 
ed 1921, 1924, 1927, 1930-32, 1938 
and 1946. The statistical table re- 
veals that freight car and locomotive 
orders declined at about the same 
time, particularly in 1921, 1925, 1928, 
1930-32 and 1938. Between the two, 
locomotive orders follow earnings 
trends the more closely. Locomo- 
tives are the most expensive single 
items which a railroad buys, and al- 
though such purchases are the first to 
be postponed, they are promptly re- 
stored to the books as soon as earn- 
ings begin to pick up. Last year 
proved an exception in this respect. 


Although the number of freight cars 
ordered declined from 1947, more lo- 
comotives continued to be ordered as 
the roads continued the shift to the 
more economical diesel power. 

The statistical table also reveals 
enormous declines in railroad equip- 
ment orders compared with the more 
moderate declines in revenue freight 
ton-miles. Although use of railroad 
equipment declined by only 24 per 
cent (as measured by freight ton- 
miles) between 1931 and 1932, the 
number of freight cars ordered was 
reduced from 10,197 to 1,951 while 
the number of locomotives on order 
declined from 174 in 1931 to only 12 
in 1932. In 1933, only one steam 
locomotive was delivered. Orders for 
railway equipment fluctuated rather 
widely between 1929 and 1938, a pe- 
riod in which many roads entered 
receivership. 


Decline Continues 


Although its duration remains to 
be determined, the present course of 
freight car loadings is downward. In 
1948, carloadings were off 3.2 per 
cent from the previous year, although 
better than in 1946. During the first 
eight weeks of this year, carloadings 
were down 9.8 per cent from the sim- 
ilar 1948 period, and were 16.0 per 
cent under comparative 1947 figures. 
Differences in tonnage hauled may 
widen in future months even though 
carloadings may increase, the Office 
of Defense Transportation having 
lowered the carload limit to prewar 
levels. And because the roads are 
losing increasing amounts of freight 
to trucks and water-borne transport, 
the chances are that only a small part 
of the permanent 13 per cent increase 


asked to replace last month’s tempo- 
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Equipment Orders vs. Traffic Trends 


+Rev. 


*Freight *Loco- Freight 

Cars motives Ton-Miles 
Year Ordered Ordered (Billions) 
WS ss 6 a0 80,140 1,998 410.3 
ae 22,765 ‘239 306.8 
ys badca 178,210 2,600 339.3 
ere 95,609 1,944 412.7 
1924...... 145,616 1,413 388.4 
|. ee 86,585 1,055 413.8 
1926...... 61,570 1,301 443.7 
a 72,991 734 428.7 
ae 48,154 603 432.9 
1929... 65. ; 110,141 1,230 447.3 
1030. .5... 43,405 421 383.4 
) ee 10,197 174 309.2 
i ee 1,951 12 234.0 
1968. 053. 1,720 42 249.2 
1934...... 24,566 185 268.7 





: ; +Rev. 
*Freight *Loco- Freight 

Cars motives Ton-Miles 

Year Ordered Ordered (Billions) 
1906. ..5.. 18,749 97 282.0 
1936. ..... 69,748 536 339.2 
aw 49,942 354 360.6 
) ae 16,370 225 290.1 
WWoe.. 6... 53,915 400 333.4 
MG cc ke 65,828 712 373.3 
1941...... 106,897 1,444 475.1 
3942...... 28,560 1,269 638.0 
ae 37,030 1,048 727.1 
1944,..... 54,481 757 737.2 
1945...... 37,882 845 681.0 
1946...... 66,723 1,052 592.0 
eee 119,534 2,229 654.7 
SOG. iss 93,691 2,749 4640.0 


*Not including exports; Government purchases of locomotives 1942-1944 also excluded. Class I Rail- 


toads. tEstimated. 
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Investors Many investors, as they 
Are read the annual reports 
of the corporations 
Coninaed whose shares they own, 
have mused over the same question, 
why so many corporate officers .and 
directors have no securities, or only 
nominal amounts, of the firms they 
represent. 

It is but a natural supposition that 
a. director or an officer of any publicly 
owned corporation should have at 
least a moderate financial stake in the 
business in which he plays such an 
important role. That investors are 
confused as to why this is not always 
the case is apparent from the number 
of inquiries on the subject. 

Perhaps the answer lies in the fact 
that high taxes have so deflated per- 
sonal wealth that surprisingly large 
numbers of officers and directors have 
been forced to cut down on the 
amount of their shareholdings—or 
on the other hand, they may have 
found it advantageous to transfer 
their shares to a trust fund or rela- 
tives in such a way that their finan- 
cial interest is not readily apparent. 

While we also should recognize 
that many corporations in which this 
situation prevails are soundly situated 
and pay substantial dividends, yet it 
is not out of line for investors to ask 
for some light on this subject. At an- 
nual meetings, stockholders could ask 
why it is that specific directors and 
officers own such a small number of 
shares, where this is the case, and 
from the answers they could judge 
whether this is contrary to their own 
interests. 

It is only logical for investors to 
reason that where directors and offi- 
cers have a substantial financial in- 
terest in the property they manage, 
their self-interest will prod them on 
to better management. Where stock- 
holders have no faith in their man- 
agement for this.and other reasons, 
they can use their voting power, since 
they are the real owners, to elect a 
directorate in which they have more 
confidence. While this is not as easy 
as it sounds, and calls for organiza- 
tion on the part of the stockholders, 
12 


it can be done and is an effective 
means of clearing up an unhealthy 
situation. 


Old Song, President Harry S. 
But Truman, when cam- 
yvaigning for the 
Another Tune residential elec- 
tion, attacked the 80th Congress and 
charged that it was a “do nothing” 
body obstructing his every effort to 
bring about Government reforms. 

In his recent Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner speech, the President 
sang the same song, but in an entirely 
different tune since the 80th Congress 
has passed out of existence. Instead 
of using Congress as his target, his 
whipping boy now is what he terms 
“special interests.” But it is unlikely 
that he will fool the people again by 
such subterfuge even if he tours the 
“whistle-stops” in a direct appeal. 

Supposedly, this is Mr. Truman’s 
own Congress, but it now appears 
that, like its predecessor, the 81st is 
not entirely in accord with his per- 
sonal desires. When we consider the 
over-flowing basket of social reforms 
which he has demanded, we certainly 
cannot blame Congress for proceed- 
ing cautiously in passing new legisla- 
tion. It is a tremendous responsibility 
that one shoulders by burdening not 
only the present generation but future 
generations with additional taxes run- 
ning into billions of dollars. 

If the President is going. to speak 
of special interests and selfish lob- 
bies, first he should rout those in his 
own back-yard. Is there any greater 
special interest than labor? And has 
not the farmer been largely favored? 
If any of Mr. Truman’s campaign 
pledges are not carried out it will be 
because his own Congressmen have 
recognized the plain facts and not be- 
cause of his political opponents. 


Page 


What 
It Can 
Lead To 


The President's far- 
reaching domestic eco- 
nomic program poses a 
difficult problem in ra- 
tional analysis since we must not al- 
low ourselves to lose sight of the 
implications of broadened social wel- 
fare legislation upon the national 
budget, which is just what happens 
so often when we discuss a program 
which, considered in its simplest 
form, has much popular appeal. His 
proposals will require additional taxes 
upon a people who already are over- 
burdened with all sorts of imposts. 

We should ask ourselves how much 
longer the nation can bear these tre- 
mendous budgets without inviting 
bankruptcy. This is the only realis- 
tic approach to evaluating his pro- 
posals. We cannot bank upon the 
uninterrupted continuance of a high 
level of prosperity to support costly 
legislative programs. In the event 
of a depression or even just a reces- 
sion, call it what one will, the Gov- 
ernment will find it difficult to finance 
the obligations incurred by the pro- 
posed social welfare program, for tax 
receipts will fall off sharply. 

From another point of view, we 
should consider the extent to which 
so extensive a social security pro- 
gram will undermine the morale of 
the people. Once a people become 
ingrained with the thought that they 
can lean upon the Government for 
assistance, the spirit to work for one’s 
daily bread rapidly dwindles and 
there is a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of individuals who are content 
to rely upon a Federal dole. We 
already have witnessed this sort of 
reaction to some extent. One indi- 
cation is an increase in the number 
of able-bodied persons who would 
rather accept unemployment compen- 
sation than seek new jobs. 

There is an old adage to the effect 
that once you feed a beggar, he will 
seek further alms. Too much char- 
ity, however well intended, makes a 
nation indolent and impairs the in- 
centive to work. While charity some- 


times is necessary, like everything . 


else it can be overdone. 
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Good Investments In 


Independent ’Phone Field 


Shares of non-Bell System companies, which 


serve about two-thirds of the area of the 
U. S., possess varying degrees of attraction 


hen the basic telephone patents 
granted inventor Alexander 
Graham Bell expired in 1894, a large 
number of competing telephone com- 
panies sprang up, two or more of 
them, in many instances, serving the 


_ same town or community. This only 


led to inconvenience and confusion. 
Ultimately, certain competing com- 
panies were merged, or sold one to 
the other. Others were purchased by 
Bell System companies while certain 
other independents acquired compet- 
ing Bell exchanges. While the result 
of these various transactions was a 
net gain in Bell System telephones, 
there are today some 6,000 inde- 
pendents which serve almost twice 
as many communities in the United 
States as do the Bell companies, and 
they cover about two-thirds of the 
area of the country. 


Service Statistics 


But the Bell System serves all the 
larger cities (except Rochester, 
N. Y.) as well as many of the smal- 
ler communities, and is still much 
greater in size than all the inde- 
pendents combined. Of the 38.2 mil- 
lion telephones in the U. S. at the 
end of 1948, the Bell System served 
about 31.4 million. However, the re- 
maining 6.8 million telephones suf- 
ficed to provide about 40 independent 
companies with gross operating reve- 
nues in excess of $1 million each, 
some 200 with gross incomes in ex- 
cess of $100,000, and smaller amounts 
for the rest, some of which are so 
small as to provide central switch- 
board service from the owner’s gen- 
eral store or living room. States with 
300,000 or more independent tele- 
phones include Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, California, Pennsylvania and 
New York. Some of the cities served 
are Rochester, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Lincoln, Neb.; Tampa 
and St. Petersburg, Fla.; Long 
Beach and Santa Monica, Cal. 

The lines of these companies con- 
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nect with Bell System lines or with 
each other, presenting an unbroken 
chain of communication throughout 
the nation. Efforts are coordinated in 
solving mechanical problems and fur- 
nishing efficient service, which in- 
cludes tie-ins for radio network facil- 
ities and for television—in fact, a 
dozen television stations are presently 
planned in independent exchanges. 

Outside of the Bell System, which 
reported operating revenues of $2.6 
billion last year, there is only one “in- 
dependent” system of any size. This 
holding company is General Tele- 
phone Corporation which, through 
its 32 operating subsidiaries, serves 
more than 1,000 localities in 19 states. 

Ably managed, General Telephone 
has paid common dividends since 
1936 and is a company of some 
growth promise. Last year it gained 
112,794 ’phones, increasing the num- 
ber in service to nearly 1.1 million. 
Rate increases authorized during the 
year totaled $3.9 million, based on 
the number of telephones in service 
at the dates of the respective applica- 
tions. Total income rose to $53.2 mil- 
lion vs. $44.1 million in 1947, and 
common share earnings to $2.62, the 
best of any year since 1941 with the 
exception of 1946 when a record $3.- 
08 per share was earned. 

About the only company in the 
General Telephone system which is not 
90 per cent or more owned by the 
parent is the Associated Telephone 
Company Ltd., which provides service 
in various cities and communities in 
southern California having an aggre- 


gate population of about 876,000. 
General Telephone owns all the com- 
mon stock which is equal to 51.2 per 
cent of the voting power of Associated 
Telephone (to be distinguished from 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, an international operating 
and ‘equipment manufacturing com- 
pany). This West Coast company 
serves well over 60,000 telephones in 
a rapidly growing area. 

Peninsular Telephone of Florida 
and Rochester Telephone of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., are two wholly inde- 
pendent companies serving both urban 
and rural communities. In addition to 
Tampa and St. Petersburg, Penin- 
sular’s territory in the west central 
part of Florida includes Clearwater, 
Lakeland, Sarasota, Bradenton and 
some 70 other communities with a 
total population of more than 500,000. 
One of the fastest growing independ- 
ents, Peninsular has set new marks 
for annual gross income each year 
since 1943, and for net income an- 
nually since 1944. In 1947, net earn- 
ings crossed the $1 million mark for 
the first time in the history of the 
company. 

With installation of thousands of 
additional telephones and new peak 
records in use of toll service, gross 
revenues climbed to more than $7.6 
million last year vs. less than $6.5 
million in 1947 while net income 
totaled nearly $1.3 million although 
net per share was less than in the 
preceding year due to issuance of ad- 
ditional common stock. 


Steady Growth 


Serving the city of Rochester and 
all surrounding territory — with a 
total estimated population of 531,000 
—Rochester Telephone Corporation 
has enjoyed a steady growth in rev- 
enues since 1932 and is now doing 
more than twice the volume recorded 
in 1935 and 1936. Operating expenses, 
however, are much higher in relation 
to income than those of Peninsular 
Telephone and most of the other in- 
dependents owing to the predominant- 


Leading Independent Telephone Issues 


Gross Revenues 


7-(Millions)—. —Earned Per Share~ ——Dividends—— Recent 


Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 +1949 Price Yield 
Assoc. Tel. Co., Ltd. a$11.3 a$13.7  ab$2.60 ab$2.74 c$0.90 c$0.221%4 =cl8 5.0% 
General Telephone... 44.1 53.2 2.14 2.62 2.00 0.50 25 8.0 
Peninsular Telephone 6.5 7.6 6.40 5.66 aa8. 42 46 5.0 
Rochester Telephone 8.6 9.7 0.47 0.80 0.20 0.20 10% 





*Paid or declared to March 9. 
c—On 90-cent preferred. 


a—12 months ended September 30. b—On combined preferred. 
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ly urban nature of the territory served 
where rentals are greater and higher 
wages prevail. During 1947 and part 
of 1948, net income was depressed 
owing in large part to high costs in- 
curred in converting the entire system 
to rotary dial operation. 


With new rate increases effective 
in April and in October of last year, 
net income rose appreciably. Mean- 
while, however, dividends on the com- 
mon stock were omitted following the 
20-cent quarterly payment in Janu- 
ary of last year, but have been re- 


Growth Features Small Loan Shares 


The personal loan business has shown good growth 





and strong resistance to cyclical swings. Shares 
are attractive to investors seeking liberal income 


Ithough the business of making 

personal loans is as old as time, 
the concept of a loan company in the 
form of a corporation with widely 
distributed stock ownership did not 
appear on the American economic 
scene until the mid-1920’s. In slightly 
more than two decades, these com- 
panies have attained an established 
position in the business world. 

The success of personal loan com- 
panies has been due to their ability 
to handle consumer: instalment loans 
on a sound and profitable basis while 
keeping costs to the borrower at a 
moderate level. Under state laws reg- 
ulating small loans, interest rates 
have been set at maximums ranging 
between two and 3% per cent per 
month—a fee that can be met with- 
out undue financial strain on the part 
of the borrower. In actual practice, 
fees are kept below the maximum by 
competition. 

From the standpoint of the lender, 
the desirability and safety of such 
loans has been proven by long ex- 
perience. This is clearly shown in 
the loss record of Household Finance, 
the largest company in the field. In 
the twenty-year period 1929-1948, 
Household has had to write off an 
average of only 1.74 per cent of its 
outstanding receivables. 

The performance of the industry 
has been excellent because of the 
stable nature of the business and the 
liquidity of its assets. The sole fixed 
asset investment required is furniture 
and fixtures, which involve negligible 
costs compared to business volume. 
Major assets of the companies are 
the loans themselves, which are self- 
liquidating receivables. In most in- 
stances, loans are secured by some 
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type of collateral, although recourse 
to the collateral is seldom made—the 
real security of such loans being the 
borrewer’s personal credit standing 
as evidenced by his job and earning 
power. . 

These factors plus the ready ac- 
ceptance of small loan services by 
the American public have given the 
industry good growth characteristics. 
The trend has been so pronounced 
that the “great depression” of the 
1930’s had less effect on personal loan 
companies than on the telephone in- 
dustry which is regarded as one of 
the most stable American businesses. 


Industry's Pattern 


Between 1929 and 1933, total loans 
of the industry fell only 2.7 per cent. 
By the end of 1934, loans exceeded 
their 1929 peak and with the ex- 
ception of the war years, have con- 
tinued to rise without interruption. 
Thus, American Investment Company 
of Illinois experienced a decline of 
11.5 per cent in loans between 1929 
and 1933; recovered the loss in 1934 
and did twice its 1929 volume in 1935. 
Beneficial Industrial Loan registered 
a fall of 11.9 per cent in the 1929- 
1933 period and Household Finance 
showed a drop of only 7.2 per cent. 
Both topped their 1929 figures by 





sumed with declaration of a similar 
amount payable April 1 of this year. 
Earnings for the current year are ex- 
pected to run around $1.80 per share 
of common, an amount that appears 
more than adequate to support an 
80-cent annual dividend rate. 






good margins in 1934 and reported 
steady increases until 1942 when 
the imposition of wartime controls 
coupled with the abrupt halt of con- 
sumer goods production checked their 
growth. : 

During the war years loan com- 
panies were not able to function nor- 
mally and loans outstanding fell from 
$531 million at the end of 1941 to 
approximately $356 million in Feb- 
ruary 1944. Since that time, the com- 
panies have enjoyed another period 
of steady expansion, and earnings last 
year reached an all-time high. Total 
loans outstanding at last year-end 
amounted to $817 million, more than 
double the amount shown less than 
five years ago. 

The consistent profits record of the 
industry have permitted the major 
finance companies to compile satis- 
factory dividend histories. Household 
Finance has made regular distribu- 
tions to stockholders since 1926, a 
year after the company took its 
present corporate form. Beneficial In- 
dustrial Loan has paid dividends 
every year since its organization in 
1929, while. the unbroken dividend 
records of American Investment Com- 
pany and Family Finance date from 
1931 and 1934 respectively. Complete 
statistics on Seaboard Finance are not 
available because the company was 
privately operated until 1946, but div- 
idends are listed as having been paid 
as early as 1944. 

The present trend of the industry 


Please turn to page 26 


Current Statistics of the Small Loan Companies 


-————Earnings Per Share————, 


c7—-Annual—, -—Interim——, -~Dividends—_ Recent 
. 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 *1949 Price 7Yield 
Amer. Investment (Ill.) $1.60 $2.11 $1.35 $0.37% 16 8.4% 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 2.56 3.14 iPS Bl cee 1.65 a0.37%4 22 7.5 
Family Finance....... b1.18 b1.59 c$0.69 c$0.92 1.20 0.30 14 8.6 
Household Finance.... 3.19 3.89 seaty tes 2.00 0.50 30 6.7 
Seaboard Finance ..... e2.53 2.05 £0.45 £0.51 1.55 0.90 18 8.6 





* Declared or paid to March 9. ¢ Based on 1948 payments. a—Plus stock. b—Year ended June 30. 
c—Six months ended December 31. e—Year ended September 30. f—Three months ended December 31. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


No change indicated in general investment policy. 


Good quality issues affording generous yields are 


in best position; purchase and retention warranted 


“The Ides of March” so often in the past have 
marked a significant market turning point that it 
is not unnatural to find a spirit of hesitancy prevail- 
ing at the present time with traders and others 
taking a wait-and-see attitude. Stock sales to raise 
funds to meet March 15 tax payments usually are a 
depressive influence during the first half of the 
month. On several occasions these sales have come 
at a time of difficulties in other directions and have 
touched off price declines that have carried a con- 
siderable distance. But at other times the mid- 
month ‘date has marked the start of important ad- 
vances—last year, for instance, witnessing the in- 
dustrial average rising from 165 on March 16 to 
193 (the 1948 high) on June 15. 


During the past few days price reductions in 
lead, soft coal, steel scrap and some building ma- 
terials have come as reminders that the trade ad- 
justment is continuing. But the movement has 
been quite moderate, and here and there in the 
news appear reports of one company or another 
calling back workers that have been on furlough. 
. Numerous kinds of hard goods still are in short 
supply. The steel mills continue to operate at 
capacity, and while some makes of automobiles are 
slower to move, the industry as a whole still has a 
large order backlog assuring high-level production 
for months to come. Although the movement will 
go further in the months ahead, trade activity is 
giving ground grudgingly. 


Fears of a near-term shooting war have almost 
completely disappeared as a market factor, not be- 
cause of any fundamental changes but because of 
a more realistic appraisal of the situation. It is 
the worries on the domestic front that continue to 
hold the market back, with the hope persisting that 
the Congressional developments in coming months 
will prove most of them to have been overdone. So 
far in this session of Congress, the picture has been 
more encouraging than otherwise as far as business 
and the markets are concerned. 
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Perhaps one exception to that observation is 
committee approval of the 75-cent minimum wage 
bill Wednesday, although there still remains a long 
path to be traveled before passage by both houses 
of Congress. Among the lines directly affected by 
a substantial increase over the present 40-cent mini- 
mum would be the variety chain stores, some food 
processors, and probably hotels and restaurants. 
But numerous others would find passage of a 75- 
cent floor the signal for their higher paid workers 
to begin agitation for maintenance of the differen- 
tial between their wages and the new rates to be 
paid the lowest grade workers. Compromise on a 
55- or 60-cent figure seems likely, a level which 
would have much less serious consequences. 


Recent relaxation of Regulation W on install- 
ment purchases has revived rumors of an early 
change in margin requirements, and demands that 
the Federal Reserve Board act in that direction are 
being heard even in Congressional circles. The 
requirement that at least 75 per cent of the purchase 
price of a listed security be put up in cash is, of 
course, flagrant discrimination, and should be cor- 
rected for the sake of equity if nothing else. How- 
ever, it probably would take more than a lowering. 
to, say, a 50 per cent cash requirement to have any 
important effect on the general market. 


The principal ingredient essential to a bull 
market is confidence, and that continues to be lack- 
ing in important degree. It is entirely possible 
for a revival of confidence to develop even in the 
face of a moderate trade decline to a point where 
it begins to have a buoyant effect on share prices. 
The other essential ingredients already are present, 
and it is to be hoped that before many more months 
elapse we will witness a recovery of the lacking 
factor. In the meanwhile, seekers of income can 
find a wide selection of sound commer. stocks priced 
at bargain counter levels and carrying yields that 
are unusually generous by all previous standards. 


Written March 10, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Worker Output Disappointing 

Although wage rates have of course continued 
to rise, little evidence can be found that produc- 
tivity for manufacturing as a whole has increased 
during the past two years. The National Industrial 
Conference Board, which keeps its fingers on the 
pulse of such things, finds that the over-all gain in 
production per hour of labor has averaged less than 
one per cent a year since 1939. In the meanwhile, 
labor cost per unit of production has been rising 
an average of 11 per cent annually. Unit labor costs 
currently averaging some 100 per cent higher than 
before the war are indicated by data for 22 
industries. 

But a down-turn in general business activity, with 
jobs consequently becoming tighter, in the past has 
produced some remarkable increases in worker eff- 
ciency, and can be expected to do so again in the 
future. 


Regulation W 

Except for a microscopic dip in January 1948, 
consumer credit outstanding on instalment sales 
has been rising steadily for three years; automo- 
bile paper has been increasing since May 1945. 
The latter trend continued in January, but total in- 
stalment sale credit declined moderately because 
of lower purchases of other items, a fact which 
doubtless prompted the Federal Reserve Board re- 
cently to relax somewhat the credit controls reim- 
posed last September after a lapse since Novem- 
ber 1946. 

As amended, Regulation W cuts required down- 
payments on all controlled items except automo- 
biles from 20 per cent to 15 per cent; down-pay- 
ments on automobiles remain at one-third. The per- 
missible duration of instalment payments on the 
balance has been increased for all items to 21 
months, whereas previously it was 15 months on 
purchases under $1,000 and 18 months on larger 
amounts. 

This move met general approval from manufac- 
turing, retailing and financing organizations, 
though many contended it did not go far enough. 
No official explanation was given (naturally) for 
the obvious inconsistency of a relaxation of credit 
controls at a time when the Administration pro- 
fesses to fear further inflationary pressures. 


Bituminous Prices Down 

Recent weakness in the spot bituminous coal 
market has extended to the contract market, almost 
on the eve of the new contract season. Most bitu- 
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minous coal is sold on a contract basis to large con- 
sumers, the contracts covering the year from April 
1. Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, largest 
of the bituminous producers, has reduced contract 
prices in the northern West Virginia field, 15 to 40 
cents per ton on contracts with electric power utili- 
ties and numerous industrial consumers. While the 
first announcement covered only West Virginia con- 
tracts, the reductions are expected to be extended to 
other fields. Pittsburgh Consolidation normally 
takes the lead in price changes. Other soft coal 
mining companies are expected to fall promptly 
into line. 


Building Ahead of ‘48 


New construction put in place is holding to high 
levels. The joint estimate of the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor shows a figure of $1.1 bil- 
lion for February, which is 14 per cent above Feb- 
ruary 1948. With January figures added, the vol- 
ume for the two months amounts to $2.4 billion, 
or about 1] per cent above the total for the com- 
parable 1948 period. A drop of 9 per cent from 
January to February was but a normal seasonal 
decline. 

Compared with the 1948 month, value of pri- 
vate non-farm residential building was up 6 per 
cent in February, private non-residential building 
advanced 5 per cent, privately owned public utili- 
ties put in place gained 11 per cent in dollar 
volume, and publicly financed construction was 
greater by 49 per cent. 


Mail Order Business 


Sales of the leading mail order companies con- 
tinued to decline in February with showings well 
below those of a year ago. Total revenues of Sears, 
Roebuck last month amounted to $128.3 million, 
an eight per cent decline from the same month of 
1948. A drop of almost 10 per cent was reported by. 
Montgomery Ward, whose sales aggregated $68.3 
million as against $75.6 million in February last 
year. Spiegel, which had resisted the downtrend 
shown by Sears and Ward in January also fell prey 
to the slump with sales off 9.5 per cent to slightly 
more than $7.8 million. For the first two months of 
1949, total revenues of Sears and Ward were 10 
per cent below last year’s figures while Spiegel’s 
decline amounted to only four per cent because of 
its better-than-average January showing. Behind 
the unfavorable comparisons lie two principal 
factors: (1) a falling off in demand for durable 
goods as compared with a year ago, and (2) lower 
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prices for soft goods, which are quoted 10 to 15 
per cent below last year in current spring and sum- 
mer catalogues. 


Record Auto Output 


Production of autos in the United States and 
Canada is continuing at a record pace, total out- 
put of over one million cars in the first nine weeks 
of this year constituting a seven per cent increase 
over the same period of 1948, Some of the inde- 
pendents, however, have begun to show signs of 
weakening. Hudson has cut back its production 
from 972 cars daily to 800 cars to gear output to 
current retail sales. Packard has “temporarily” al- 
tered its car scheduling and Kaiser-Frazer has 
made retooling changes in an effort to bring out 
new models which are thought to have more sales 
appeal than some models currently being shown. 
But Oldsmobile’s production schedule for the com- 
ing months is the highest in history and Ford’s 
March-June output will be stepped up in view of 
better steel supplies. Studebaker has also indicated 
that with increased steel supplies it will lift pro- 
duction 21 per cent in the near future. Meanwhile 
truck producers are concerned over the gradual in- 
crease in dealer inventories, although the light truck 
market still enjoys strong demand. 


Lead Prices Cut 


With American Smelting & Refining taking the 
lead, the price of lead was cut two cents a pound on 
March 9. The cut marked the first turndown in 
prices of any of the important non-ferrous metals, 
which have advanced spectacularly since the re- 
moval of OPA ceilings in 1946. The OPA ceiling 
was 8.5 cents per pound. When restrictions were 
removed the metal rose quickly to 12 cents a pound, 
and continued to rise until the peak of 21.5 cents 
was reached in November, last. 

Until the winter set in, lead was rated in tightest 
supply of any of the metals in the non-ferrous 
group. Consumption last year totaled 1,113,000 






tons, the available supply was reported as 1,147,000 
tons, and about 70,000 tons went into the national 
stockpile. The mild winter played havoc with re- 
placement sales of battery makers who normally 
account for one-third of annual lead usage. Bat- 
tery shipments in January dropped to 1.2 million 
against 1.9 million in December and 2.4 million 
in January 1948. The drop in demand was accen- 
tuated by cessation of the national stockpiling pro- 
gram pending fund authorization by Congress. 
While first quarter sales of American Smelting, 
St. Joseph Lead, Federal Mining & Smelting and 
other producers and refiners will reflect the slow- 
down in demand, industrial consumers will benefit. 
Automobile manufacturers’ costs will be cut by the 
operation of escalator clauses in their contracts 
with battery makers. The metal also enters into the 
manufacture of cables, brass goods and ammuni- 


tion, and is used in the production of anti-knock 
gasoline. 


News on Selected Issues 

Philadelphia Electric’s 1948 operating revenues 
of $130.1 million were at a new high, and a gain 
of 12.3 per cent over the $115.9 million in 1947. 

Atchison’s 1948 tax bill was equal to $28.47 per 
share of common stock. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the months of January and 
February were 7.5 and 12.6 per cent respectively 
above the same months last year. 

Crucible Steel earned $11.47 per share of 5 per 
cent preferred last year vs. $6.58 in 1947. 

Wrigley had sales of $61.4 million last year vs. 
$50.1 million in 1947. 


Other Corporate News 

American Can had sales of $409.5 million last 
year vs. $338.1 million in 1947. 

Foster Wheeler’s sales for 1948 were $76.4 mil- 
lion vs. $35.5 million a year before. 

B. F. Goodrich reported sales of $419.8 million 
last year vs. $410.1 million in 1947. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Wor. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


la 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 


to 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent 
Price 


10083 


96 
103 
99 
100 
100 
96 
100 


Net 
Yield 


2.45% 


3.00 
4.28 
2.80 
3.12 
2.75 
2.95 
2.75 


Call 
Price 


Not 


106 
Not 
103% 
105% 
102% 
106 
103 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67.. 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 44%s, 1964.. 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970... 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Call 
Price 


105 
Not 


Current 
Yield 


5.06 
5.71 


Recent 
Price 


89 
70 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 

Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 

New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 
ae «ag 1983 

New York Central 4%s, 2013... 

Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 
2047 


100 
59 


5.00 
7.63 


105 
110 


5.70 
5.06 


110 
105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent 
Price 


124 
101 
100 
104 

82 


Price 
Not 
Not 
Not 
105 
105 


Yield 
5.659% 
5.94 
5.00 
4.56 
6.10 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. . 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 
27 
72 
39 


5.18 
4.88 
5.13 


(1960) 
100 
“50 


Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv..... 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 


18 


70 
47 
54 


7.14 
8.52 
9.26 


110 
75 
100 





the 


Common Stocks for Income ru 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 


tet 
type of share. 


Dividends 
Paid 
1947 

$4.00 
1.40 
9.00 
259 


3.00 
1.60 


Paid 
Since 


1928 
1939 
1900 
1899 
1922 
1885 
1901 
1926 
1927 
1919 
1899 
1922 
1918 
1934 
1903 
1927 
1911 1.81 
1919 2.00 
1902 C 
1924 1. ; 

1918 


1939-48 
Average 


$2.45 
1.02 
9.00 
1.79 
3.17 
1.74 
2.55 
2.65 
2.12 
2.60 
1.53 
1.87 
2.32 5 . 
3.36 b é 
2.05 
2.16 


the 
tec 
tic 


Adams- Millis 
American Stores 
American Tel. & Tel... 
Borden Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 
Consolidated Edison... 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 
First National Stores.. 
Freeport Sulphur 
Gen’l Amer. Transport. 
General Electric 
General Foods 
Kisoss (3, Eh). ccscaee 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
Macy (R. H.)........ 
May Department Stores 
acific Gas & Electric. 
Philadelphia Electric. . 
Pillsbury Mills 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 i A . t 
Sterling Drug : ’ , 
Texas Company 
Underwood Corp 4 y . tt 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 . J ‘ 


 * Also 2% in stock. +t Also 234% in stock. p 


Business Cycle Stocks : 


a 
Earnings of issues included in this group are affected E 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The. bulk of one’s security holdings § 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the V 
“common stocks for income” group. S 
a 

C 


-—Dividends—. —Earnings— Recent 
1948 1947 1948 


$3.00 c$4.16 c$4.41 
2.40 
0.60 
4.50 
1.25 
4.00 
4.50 
$1.90 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 


e—Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
s—Also 2% in stock. 


Price 
28 
3] 
12 


Allied Stores 

Bethlehem Steel 

Canada Dry . 
Container Corp. ...... 4. 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 
Firestone Tire 

General Motors 

Glidden Company .... 
Kennecott Copper .... 
Phelps Dodge 

Tide Water Asso. Oil... 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 

U. S. Steel 


c—Nine months. 
ended Oct. 31. 


4.98 
el.31 
10.09 
c2.23 

£13.46 
c4.62 
£7.57 


9.36 
el.31 
10.12 
c2.38 

£13.84 
c7.22 
£5.04 

8.67 
10.30 
c4.40 
c3.12 
11.99 


f—Fiscal year 
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Washington Newsletter 








House committee to study conflicts in anti-trust 


laws—FCC probes radio patents—Views differ as 


to import of proposed basing point moratorium 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—For more 
than a year there have been vague 
rumors that the anti-trust laws would 
be re-examined. Then, this fall, the 
Economic Council published its in- 
teresting essay, which noted that 
there are two trust policies—one of 
them requiring and the other pro- 
tecting small business from competi- 
tion. People wondered whether these 
few paragraphs summed up the in- 
vestigation somebody was supposed 
to be making or planning. 

Chairman Nourse’s modest expres- 
sion is not the basis for the story. A 
big investigation is being blue- 
printed. Congressmen Walter and 
Celler, who, it may be remembered, 
had opposed the Robinscn-Patman 
Act, are behind it. It will be done 
through the appointment of the sub- 
committee to the House Judiciary 
Committee. Just now, the Congress- 
men are casting about, looking for 
lawyers of high prestige to head the 
staff. 

Walter points out that the anti- 
trust laws are strewn about among 
120 statutory paragraphs that have 
little connection with each other. The 
paragraphs overlap and_ conflict. 
Companies are challenged on oppo- 
site grounds by Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission. 
Every now and then, either Con- 
gress or the Administration must 
work out specific exceptions to the 
statutes; for example, the volunteer 
allocations, Bureau of Standards 
certifications, etc. 


Meanwhile, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission,- which has 
a chunk of anti-trust enforcement, 
is probing radio patents. Its investi- 
gation perhaps is a reaction to Sena- 
tor Tobey’s occasional complaints. No- 
body knows yet whether the probe is 
intended to clear or to convict some- 
body or just to discover what’s what. 
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Findings will be turned over to the 
Justice Department. 


The bills creating a moratorium 
for Federal Trade Commission prose- 
cutions of basing point cases, other 
than conspiracy, are interpreted by 
FTC lawyers as letting them do just 
what they have been doing. That 
follows from the legal meaning of 
conspiracy, as defined by the courts. 
The courts have decided that like 
prices furnish sufficient evidence. So, 
FTC men consider that they can en- 
join freight absorption under the 
moratorium. 

Sponsors say in interviews that 
that’s not what they meant. They 
want’ FTC to prosecute only where 
there is direct evidence of conspiracy 
—smoke filled rooms, documents, etc. 
This may be elucidated when the bills 
are presented on the floor. If it is 
not, the moratorium won’t affect 
Commission work since, from the 
point of view of FTC lawyers, busi- 
ness concerns, as a matter of course, 
are conspiring. 

Also, the moratorium bills do not 
say whether the exemption covers 
only deliveries made before the dead- 
line or contracts made in that period. 
Sponsors say that they favor the 
broader interpretation. This point, 
also, may be explained when the bill 
is debated. If it is not, companies 
won't be able to make long term con- 
tracts. 


Headlines showing Census Bu- 
reau estimates of three million un- 
employed do not give the full pic- 
ture. Those who are employed are 
working fewer hours. . The drop in 
average weekly hours worked has not 
been as sharp as the drop in employ- 
ment; even so, it entails a reduction 
in wages paid out. Since, presumably, 
it is marginal operations that are 
being dropped, the production index 








probably won’t decline as much as 
employment. 


The Hoover Commission’s re- 
port on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion points out what had been rather 
obvious to those who follow FTC 
work—that FTC in a steady, routine 
way prosecutes a great mass of trivia. 
The report also suggests that FTC 
concern itself more with monopoly 
work and less with false advertising. 
Since it is precisely the alleged mon- 
opoly cases that got FTC into 
trouble, the staff wonders about that. 

The false advertising cases can’t 
be dropped. The complaints come 
mostly from Congressmen, who get 
them from constituents and pass 
them along. If the Commission did 
pull its punches on these, Congress 
would soon create a new agency to 
handle the work. Congressmen feel 
that FTC has been insufficiently vig- 
orous with respect to labeling. The 
Congressional Record is full of their 
complaints. 

SEC, according to some of the 
Hoover probers, is one of the best 
managed of the agencies. Hoover’s 
staff proposes few important changes. 
One of them would be welcome: pub- 
lication of day-to-day rulings. Many 
of the agencies do publish such rul- 
ings. An agency that does so finds it- 
self better off; policy is more widely 
debated, which sometimes results in 
improvement. 


The Mint finds that demand for 
nickels is going down. It intends 
to increase output of all other coins 
in the coming fiscal year but not of 
the 5-cent piece. Pennies are needed 
to make change for products selling 
just under a dime. Dimes themselves 
are in great demand. But the nickel 
is vanishing from commercial life. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electronics ... 

On-the-spot telecasting became less 
of a technical problem last week with 
the announcement of an ‘automatic 
antenna positioning device by the 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation—prior to this 
time the adjustment of station an- 
tennae to a new program point in- 
volved much time and labor, but with 
this new development, program en- 
gineers can switch from one pick-up 
point to another merely by pushing 
a button. . . . Noblitt-Sparks Indus- 
tries, Inc., plans to market a line of 
direct-view console and table model 
television sets later this year—this 
company also expects to introduce a 
new “pop-up” type toaster and an 
electric space heater. . . . Thanks to 
General Electric, now you can go to 
sleep with the radio playing without 
worrying about turning the set off— 
the radio automatically can be turned 
on or off at predetermined hours with 
the latest clock-radio receiver an- 
nounced by the company ; with earlier 
models the radio could be turned on 
automatically but had to be shut off 
manually. . . . The 16-inch metal 
video tube that you’ve been hearing 
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so much about lately will be used in 
all four models of a new line of tele- 
vision receivers to be introduced 
shortly by Freed Radio Corporation, 
manufacturer of Freed-Eisemann 
radio-phonographs — the highest 
priced model will include phono- 
graph facilities for playing the three 
types of records that are confusing 
the market today. . . . Another en- 
trant to the television receiver field is 
Trav-Ler Radio Corporation, manu- 
facturer of table model and portable 
radios—new 10-inch and 12-inch 
console model video sets were pre- 
viewed recently. 


Gadgets... 

Fisher Manufacturing Company 
claims to have built the proverbial 
“better mousetrap” in announcing a 
gadget which permits the uninvited 
prowler to see the bait, but never 
allows him to touch it because it’s 
enclosed in a transparent plastic 
container — moreover, like the dun- 
geons of yore, no matter from what 
direction the mouse approaches he 
will step onto a spring platform that 
will drop him into some water to 
drown. . . . Chicago housewives still 
are talking about the unique full- 
page newspaper ad printed on cloth 
that appeared in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune recently—it suggested that 
they rinse out the sheet in warm 
soapy water to remove the printing 
ink so that they then would have a 
clean sample of Miracloth, a new 
non-woven cleaning cloth produced 
by the Nu-Fab Corporation. 
Model boat hobbysts will want to try 
the Magic Pilot, a pneumatic timer 
device which enables sending a model 
sailboat out a pre-determined distance 
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to tack or jibe and then return to 
the starting point—this gadget is 
being manufactured by R. H. Went- 
worth Company. . Patterns for 
more than one hundred different 
items from a kitchen shelf to a five- 
room house are listed in the latest 
Easi-Bild Pattern Company catalog 
—for the man or woman who likes to 
tinker around the home workshop, 


these patterns will be an invaluable 
aid. 


Grocery Store Products... 


Do you remember the days when 
you gave the youngster only a penny 
for a bar of candy? Believe it or not, 
once again that’s all you'll have to 
give the kids now that Curtiss Candy 
Company has re-introduced its one- 
cent Baby Ruth candy bar in some 
sections of the country—individually 
wrapped, they’re one-half ounce each 
in weight... . During National Baby 
Week (May 1-7) Libby, McNeill & 
Libby will offer a lucite comb and 
brush set for babies as a premium 
with its Libby brand baby foods— 
full details will be announced in the 
Sunday and daily newspapers. . . . 
Proctor & Gamble Company’s new 
booklet entitled The Story of Soap 
reveals a number of interesting facts 
about this everyday product—color- 
fully illustrated, it contains many 
photographs showing the various 
steps in making soap. . . . Hotcan 
Corporation has expanded its line of 
foods packed in self-heating Hotcans 
to include corned beef hash, frank- 
furters in brine, chili con carne and 
beef and gravy—for those who aren't 
familiar with this line, the food is 
packed in a conventional can enclosed 
in an outer can containing compart- 
ments for a liquid and a chemical: 
when the outer can is punctured, the 
liquid and chemical mix to generate 
heat, warming the inner can of food 
within 12 minutes. . . . The week be- 
fore Easter Charles B. Knox Com- 
pany will announce a newly-discov- 
ered recipe for making marshmallows 
at home with Knox gelatine—recipe 
leaflets will be distributed through 
retailers. . . . With Amagzo, a new 
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instant packaged product, housewives 
can prepare dessert in only thirty 
seconds—made by American Maize- 
Products Company in threé flavors 
(vanilla, chocolate and butterscotch ), 
to prepare this dessert you, simply 
whip the contents of a package into 
cold milk for thirty seconds. 


Motion Pictures... 


A color and sound film demonstra- 
ting the operation of the Harris 
Model Number 122 offset press soon 
will be available for showing, accord- 
ing to Harris-Seybold Company — 
titled Printing Profits, the film will 
have a running time of 14 minutes 
... The One-Man Gang, produced 
by Towmotor Corporation, is a new 
film on the subject of materials han- 
dling—a 30-minute motion picture, it 
presents demonstrations of Towmotor 
materials handling machines and ac- 
cessories . . . Here is a film that will 
be of interest to managements with 
foreman training programs — called 
Human Factors in Safety, it is avail- 
able from the National Safety Coun- 
cil... Bemis Brothers Bag Company 
has announced a new motion picture 
as a supplement to its sewing machine 
clinics — produced in sound and 
color on 16-mm. film, it is titled A 
Stitch In Time ... A valuable list of 
motion pictures suitable for training 
programs or for leisure-hour enter- 
tainment is provided by a subscription 
to the Educational Film Guide, com- 
piled by D. E. Cook and K. M. 
Holden — more than 5,000 16-mm. 
motion pictures are listed, with 
thumb-nail reviews included for the 
majority of the films. 


Newspapers and Magazines... 


First edition of a tabloid size na- 
tional weekly for teen-agers called 
Kids Gazette will be brought out 
April 2—high school and junior high 
school students will fill some of the 
key positions. . . . Hope you don’t 
become too confused, but in May 
Advertising & Selling and The Ad- 
vertising Agency will become Adver- 
tising Agency and Advertising & 
Selling —and speaking of name 
changes, Aviation Maintenance & 
Operations has changed its masthead 
to Aviation Operations. . . . There’s 
been a great deal of talk lately that 
the unions soon will launch their own 
newspaper, but before this is tried we 
suggest that labor leaders look into 
the record of the Trentonian— 
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launched in 1946 by the Interna- 
tional Typographic Union in a fight 
with the Trenton Times over wages, 
the paper continually has operated in 
the red; recently the ITU decided to 
sell the paper to Goodrich Publish- 
ing Company rather than continue to 
tax its membership in order to pay 
its bills. . . . College magazine is mak- 
ing its bow to the public this week— 
‘it is being introduced by King Cole 
Publications. . . . Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder has made available an analysis 
of ‘the shoe industry in pocket-size 
booklet form—entitled The Shoe In- 
dustry—A Review and Preview, it 
contains production and consumption 
data for 1948 and previous years as 
well as shoe industry forecasts for the 
current year. 


Random Notes... 

Having trouble with your ball 
point pen? . Then listen to Fisher 
Pen Company, which claims that it 
has “‘a replacement kit which will in- 
stantly make the worst ball point pen 
write like the best and will improve 
even the best ones’—the kit, called 
the Fisher Universal Refill, contains 
nine parts and can be used to reju- 
venate some 40 nationally distributed 
ball point pens. ... H. C. Rowe & 
Company, in the oyster business since 
1868, has a new method of harvest- 
ing oysters by the use of suction 
equipment resembling a giant vacuum 
cleaner—the suction hose used with 
this equipment is manufactured by 
B. F. Goodrich Company... . . Haill- 
mark doll collectors will want to add 
the new dolls that were inspired by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s technicolor 
release, Little Women, from Louisa 
M. Alcott’s novel of the same name— 
Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy dolls tell 
their own stories in verses printed 
inside each cut-out. ... Science & 
Mechanics’ new product service, 
called “Inventors Sales Bulletin,” 
lists 106 concerns which will buy ac- 
cepted inventions — manufacturers. 
without cost, can list the type of 
products they are looking for. . 
Vis-A-Ray is a new fluorescent color 
developed by Duro-Test Corporation 
for lighting installations where crit- 
ical detail work is to be done—it is 
currently available in 20-watt, 40- 
watt and slim fluorescent lamps. . . 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional® information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 














100% SAFETY 
for your investment 


Your principal will be Fed- 
erally insured, plus having 
conservative and experienced 
management. Current divi- 
dend 2!/,°% per year. Assets 
now exceed $52,000,000.00. 

Write for details. There's no red 


tape about arranging a FARM AND 
HOME investment. 





FARM ano HOME 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Nevada, Mo. 














La 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
as 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorpb, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 
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For new or experienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


Oe: rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet F -21, 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURL AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








For quick and easy means 
of recording investment gf 
transactions, write for 
loose-leaf Security Record 
Booklet. No obligation 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123'S La Salte St.. Chicago 90" 35 Wall Street, New York 5 























ABOUT TO MOVE? 

Or To Take A Vacation? 
Your copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will follow you if you will just notify us 


two weeks in advance, giving both old 
and new addresses. 
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there Is only one choice... 


eo 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per share 
upon the shares of preferred stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable April 1, 
1949, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 17, 1949. A quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share has also been de- 
clared upon the shares of common stock of 
Bates Manufacturing Company, payable 
March 30, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 17, 1949. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
March 9, 1949. 
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OLD TOWN 
RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDEND No. 26 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of .30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on March 31, 1949 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 21, 1949. 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 


Rail Equipment 


Concluded from page 11 


rary 5.2 per cent rate rise will be 
granted. 

The decline thus far, however, has 
not followed the pattern which pre- 
cedes any marked depression. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, the freight 
classification which fell off the most 
by far was ore, carloadings of which 
slumped 98 per cent in three years. 
In 1937 another substantial decline 
in ore shipments occurred. It is to 
be noted also that all major classifica- 
tions of freight, except less-than- 
carload lots, began to fall off together 
in September, 1929, including grain 
and grain products, livestock, coal, 
coke, forest products and ore. Those 
which declined least between 1929 
and 1932 comprised the essentials of 
life—grain and grain products, live- 
stock and coal—basic to food, heat 
and light. 

In 1948, however, carloadings of 
ore increased slightly over 1947 fig- 
ures and made even greater gains 
during the first eight weeks of 1949 
compared with the similar period last 
year. Until ore traffic begins to fall 
off sharply, no recession of any con- 
sequence may be expected. But, al- 
though adverse weather conditions 
have affected carloadings this year as 
a whole, generally lower levels are 
a harbinger ‘of fewer new rail equip- 
ment orders at a time when manufac- 
turers are making substantial inroads 
into existing backlogs. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


March 16: General Dry Batteries; Leh- 
man Corp.; Southern California Gas. 

March 17: Attleboro Gas Light; Jen- 
kins Bros.; MacAndrews & Forbes; Taun- 
ton Gas Light. . 

March 18: New Bedford Gas & Edison 
Light; Rhode Island Electric Protective; 
Texas Power & Light. 

March 21: Baystate Corp. ; Consolidated 
Royalty Oil; Diamond Ginger Ale; North 
& Judd Manufacturing; Rochester Button. 

March 22: Butler Bros.; Gardner-Den- 
ver; Gimbel Bros.; Hartford Electric 
Light; Haverhill Gas Light; McCall 
Corp.; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Philadelphia Electric. 
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F.R.B. Questioned 

Sirs: 

Does the Federal Reserve Board have 
too much power? Is the Federal Reserve 
Board divided in its opinions and unable 


to function properly? Is the Federal Re- 
serve Board living in the past and unable 
to grasp the realities of 1949? Is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by its excessive mar- 
gin requirements retarding the flow of new 
capital into American private enterprise? 
Remembering Henry A. Wallace in.power, 
you never can tell who has a new bright 
idea. Is it the theory of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that by continuing excessive 
margin requirements it can force stock 
prices low enough to create widespread 
fear and unemployment and thus reduce 
prices by unemployment rather than by 
full employment and production? 

I think these are fair questions and de- 
serve the attention of political leaders, the 
press, radio, and business and labor leaders, 
and I think it is the duty of Congress to 
examine the situation. 

I have before me a Standard and Poor’s 
list of common stocks selling far below 
their book values. The list includes such 
stocks as Bigelow-Sanford, H. J. Heinz, 
Montgomery Ward, Endicott - Johnson, 
Mack Trucks, and many others. Some in 
the list have a market value of less than 
30 per cent of their book value and only 
about three times their 1948 earnings. I 
also have before me a nation-wide study of 
leading American bank shares—some of 
them with 100-year dividend records—but 
I find that the market value of their shares 
is only about 75 per cent of book value. 
In view of this, the attitude of the power- 
ful Federal Reserve Board is disturbing 
because the Board seems unable to forget 
1929 long enough to consider actual reali- 
ties in 1949. The fact that some popular 
stocks in 1929 sold at fifty times 1929 earn- 
ings, and that stocks of equal quality are 
today selling for only three to eight times 
1948 earnings goes unnoticed by the Board. 
In effect, the Federal Reserve Board by its 
margin requirements is obstructing a flow 
of new capital into private enterprise, and 
is therefore a factor in creating unemploy- 
ment. 

A great many business leaders believe 
that a reduction in margin requirements 
would make common stocks more attractive 
to investors and would increase the flow of 
risk capital into business so that new issues 
could be sold at a fair price based on earn- 
ings, book values, dividends, :and prospects. 
Many believe that Regulation “W” nearly 
three years after the war represents an 
arbitrary exercise of power. 
_ You have a right to express your opin- 
ion. Write or wire your Senator or Con- 
gressman. Write your newspaper. I am 
a small business man. I think we should 
all take an interest in public affairs. 

Frep F. Kopxke 








WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 
The quarterly dividend of $1.37 a share on the Preferred 
Stock payable April 1, 1949 to holders of record March 21,1949. 
COMMON DIVIDEND— 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
poyable April 1, 1949 to holders of record March 21, 1949. 
L. T. Melly, Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
March 10, 1949 





























(Wholesale Grocery Salesman) 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
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FOR GREATER SUCCESS 
With Your 


INVESTMENTS 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: (a) 
52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on the outstanding business and financial factors which 
ultimately determine stock values and market prices; (b) 12 monthly 
pocket-size Stock Guides (ratings and statistics on 1,900 listed stocks); 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) 1,832 stock studies called “Stock Factographs”, in one handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches) — Revised 
Edition. Factograph Book alone, $4.50. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Mar. 16) 


For enclosed $18 check (or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
4-Fold Investment Service, one year, with Revised $4.50 FACTOGRAPH MANUAL. 
(or, send $12 for 6 months’ subscription, with revised FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 

O Check here if subscription is NEW. - O Check here if RENEWAL. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 

(0 Check here (add ONLY 50 CENTS) for “11-YEAR RECORD” of Earnings, Divi- 

dends, Price Range, Stock Splits (1937-1947) of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. 

Price alone, $1.50. Invaluable when used in conjunction with our monthly 
“APPRAISALS”. 


(0 Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. Price alone, $2.50. 

(0 Check here (add 50 certs) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of In- 
vestment Success”. Book alone, $1.00. 

(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for “‘13-Year Tabulation of N. Y. Curb Stocks”. Gives 
Earnings, Dividends, Price Range, Stock Splits, 1932-1945. Record frem bottom 
of Depression through World War II. Price of tabulation alone, $0.75. 
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SLABUHRM 


FINANCE COMPRNY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


56th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents a share on Com- 
mon Stock payable April 10, 1949, to 
stockholders of record March 24, 1949. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
7th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The directors also declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 65 cents a share 
on Convertible Preferred Stock, payable 
April 10, 1949 to stockholders of record 

March 24, 1949. 


February 24, 1949 











A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 





















DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on Feb. 21, 1949 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 








Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able April 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CDavcdondl No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Steck and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 4, 1949. Checks 
will be mailed. 

























C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 

























YALE 





THE YALE. & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


On March 7, 1949, a dividend No. 240 of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors out 
of past earnings, payable April 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 17, 1949. 













Eweoutive Vice-President and Secretary 


F. DUNNING ~ 














Street News 





Long Island bankruptcy took seasoned bond men by 
surprise—Wall Street now one-way road to river 


t was not until the Long Island 

Rail Road had gone into bank- 
ruptcy that investment men generally 
understood the nice strategy used by 
the Pennsylvania in bowing out of the 
picture. Instead of waiting until the 
Long Island’s $39 million of bonds 
matured on March 1, the Pennsy 
offered a month earlier to buy the 
bonds at their full value. Pennsy 
would have been required to meet 
the maturity anyway. This way it 
held the bulk of the bonds as the tot- 
tering Long Island went into the 
hands of the court. In the eventual 
reorganization the Pennsy will have 
something with which to bargain. 
Looking back, seasoned bond men 
were ashamed to admit that they had 
missed that plain intimation that the 
Long Island was skidding into bank- 
ruptcy. 


There was the well worn saying, 
dragged out each time the stock 
market crashed distressingly, that 
“Wall Street has a river at one end 
of it and a cemetery at the other end.” 
The implication was always plain 
enough. Something new has been 
added in the recent establishment of 
Wall Street as a one-way street. The 
trafic runs from the cemetery to the 
river. 


One of these days the financial 
community will hear about the first 
piece of public financing for a com- 
pany dealing in a by-product of 
atomic energy. It may be a consid- 
erable time off; or it might come 
within a few days. But it will be 
sponsored by people of such high in- 
tegrity that the offering will go “out 
the window.” Such, at least, are the 
indications at the moment. The prod- 
uct will be, something of value in 
heavy industries, at one extreme, 
and hospitals at the other. 


As long ago as last autumn some 
of the shrewder people in the Street 
spoke about the pretty definite signs 


should be 


that what the Washington Solons 
worrying about and 
scheming against was deflation, not 
inflation. Time has proven the wis- 
dom of that diagnosis. Now a great 
many in the Street are taking that 
same view. Reflecting a broad senti- 
ment, Harold Y. Young, partner of 
Eastman, Dillon & Company, has 
spun out a strong argument for pub- 
lic utility common stocks on the basis 
of a “shift from definite inflation to 
deflationary tendencies.” In an in- 
flationary economy the utilities, he 
argued. last week before the second 
annual convention of the National 
Federation of Financial Analyst So- 
cieties, are squeezed between rapidly 
rising costs and almost inflexible rate 
structures. When deflation comes, 
relief comes to the utilities. 

A short time earlier Jacques Coe, 
speaking privately, mentioned the 
gold stocks as a good hedge against 
deflation. “Deflation,” he said, “is 
here before you know it. It was the 
same with inflation. No one rings 
a bell and proclaims: ‘Here it is.’ ” 

Coe, incidentally, is one of the most 
liberal users of the iong distance tele- 
phone in the Street. The completion 
of a call to Mexico City interrupted 
the dissertation on gold and deflation. 
His firm doesn’t run a branch system. 
There are no long leased wires. 
“People like to hear the voice from 
the home office of a brokerage firm. 
Most of them dislike doing business 
with a branch and having the home 
town know their business,” observed 
Mr. Coe. 


Meanwhile, the investment bank- 
ing business is getting no better. It is 
suffering from all the ills which the 
opponents of competitive bidding pre- 
dicted—narrow gross spreads; not 
enough profit to give the the bond 
salesman an incentive to go to work; 
no encouragement for absentee cap- 
ital to remain in the underwriting 
business. Halsey, Stuart & Com- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Stock Promoters 





Concluded from page 10 





under the Securities Act of 1933, are 
exempt from full registration. Other 
than State registration, the only es- 
sential step is a “letter of notification” 
to the SEC detailing the type of se- 
curity to be sold, the name and loca- 
tion of the company, the officers and 
principal stockholders, etc. From 
there on the company is on its own, 
and it is expected that the public will 
exercise due vigilance. But since the 
public is not always vigilant, prosecu- 
tions of minor frauds have been fair- 
ly numerous in both good times and 
bad. 

Gold, of course, is an old story, but 
ingenious promoters are still ringing 
the changes on it. Some months ago. 
a roughly-dressed individual rigged 
up like a miner called on various per- 
sons in New York, telling a story of 
successful prospecting in Canada to 
all who would listen. Ultimately, this 
plainly-clad miner, in the words of 
the State Attorney-General, “pro- 
spected $4,000 right out of New 
York.” A case which made bigger 
headlines was the glamorous promo- 
tion of an old silver mine in Pana- 
mint City, California. Big Hollywood 
names were used to boost sales of 
this 25-cent stock. When the public 
prosecutor finally looked into the 
matter, it was discovered that the 
principal backer had a shadowy finan- 
cial background and that stock in his 
ghost town property had been palmed 
off through fraud and deceit. 

Old dodges continually crop up. 
The Cactus Oil Company, operating 
in Kansas, never showed a profit but 
was found to be paying dividends out 
of capital. The Yellow Jacket Mining 
Company claimed to own valuable 
Nevada mineral properties “dormant 
because of the war,” and vastly over- 
rated their potentialities. The Tono- 
pah Gypsy Queen Mining Company 
was charged with raising the price of 
its common stock by means of wash 
sales on the San Francisco Mining 
Exchange. The Gasonier Corporation 
claimed it had a sound invention for 
substituting fuel oil for gasoline in 
internal combustion engines. A min- 
ing company of Spokane boasted ex- 
clusive rights to a secret process for 
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the recovery of gold and other miner- 
als from the black sands in Sierra and 
Butte counties, California. Prominent 
in the build-up was an “eminent 
chemical engineer and key atomic 
scientist” who was said to have 
helped develop the atomic bomb at 
Hanford, Washington. 

Tung oil farms, pecan and walnut 
ranches, and even frog farms (these 
last were worthless tidal marshes) 
have become matters of court record 
since the war. Also cited is the case 
of a wealthy Texas woman who paid 
$272,000 for maps indicating a buried 
“gold hoard” which turned out to be 
nothing more than bars of glittering 
brass scattered around in the earth. 
Variations of the “discovery” of how 
to age whisky in six weeks or six 
days continue to appear in SEC 
records from time to time, The com- 
mon element in all these cases is the 
promise, by means of a smooth and 
glamourous presentation, of riches 
and sudden wealth. 

A few simple rules may be offered 
for the avoidance of such games. 
Trade only with reputable brokers 
and on recognized security exchanges. 
(Somewhat lax rules prevail on the 
Toronto exchanges). Beware of any- 
one seeking to pry you loose from 
your Government bonds or other 
valuable securities. If the appeal to 
buy stocks bears any aspect of glam- 
our, this alone should serve to put 
you on notice, and any extravagant 
presentation should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before paying out a penny. 











Sugar Companies 





Concluded from page 7 





have been following reasonably con- 
servative dividend policies, the 
stronger ones passing substantial 
portions of 1947 and 1948 profits on 
to earned surpluses. The recessions 
now expected in net for current fiscal 
periods should not adversely affect 
dividend distributions this year, un- 
less the business prospect becomes 
more clouded. The shares, however, 
are not in an attractive position and 
do not invite consideration by 
investors. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Northern States Power Company 
(Wis.): $10,000,000 first 3s due 1979. 
(Offered March 3 at 102.75.) 


Illinois Power Company: 200,000 
shares of $50 par cumulative preferred 
stock. Competitive bidding. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company: 49,850 
shares of $100 par cumulative pre- 
ferred stock to common stockholders 
of record March 22 at the rate of 1/24 
share of preferred for each share of 
common held. ‘ 


REAL ESTATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE 


House — Furnished Completely 


SKYTOP, PA.—‘‘High in the Poconos.’’ Modern, oak 
floors, Norman, native stone, 4 stories, slate roof. All 
metal Fenestra screened windows, 12 rooms (7 bedrooms), 
4% baths and lst floor lavatory. (All tiled walls and 
floor), extra large, sunny living room with big stone fire- 
place, delightful dining room off butler’s pantry. Modern 
furnished kitchen, so cheerful.. 3 porches (side, sun and 
sleeping). Top floor has extra stairway for privacy. Beau- 
tiful master’s bedroom. Oil heater serves quick vacuum 
hot water heat. Large, cement basement is suitable for 
recreation rooms, adjoining laundry, chauffeur’s quarters 
with private entrance and long, fireproof 2-car garage. 
Sun porch can be open or closed and is part of plaza 
commanding inspiring view of Buck Hill Falls and dis- 
tantly, the Delaware water and wind gaps. ‘‘Glen Crest’s” 
spacious, landscaped lawn faces 9th green of Skytop 
Lodge golf links. Just a stroll to all outdoor, indoor sports 
of this prominent club. Excellent transportation services 
to metropolitan areas makes commuting a pleasure; even 
a near-by airport. So’ completely furnished; just move in 
and really begin to live for the sake of your health. 
Priced for quick sale at about % of replacement value— 
$62,500 furnished. 6 photos: Interior, exterior, air views; 
$1 refundable. 


Write 806 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Phone 9966, any time 














consumers whose ideas as to the 
course of business this year have not 
yet jelled. Congress has yet to act 
on taxes, labor and other vital legis- 
lation and the success or failure of 
Mr. Truman’s campaign-promised 
program is yet to be determined. 
Should over-all current and prospec- 
tive demand for sugar require down- 
ward revision of the sugar quota, 
which appears unlikely, earnings of 
the off-shore sugar companies would 
suffer even greater declines as com- 
pared with 1948 than now are indi- 
cated. 

In the main, the sugar companies 





NEW YORK 


ESTATE ON BEAUTIFUL 
SENECA LAKE—GENEVA, N. Y. 
Thirty-five acres consisting of five houses, first 
class condition, with beautiful trees, and the finest 
Lake point in this region. Sale due to death of 

owner. 





Castner E. Rapalee, Broker 
110 Seneca Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


RESORT FOR SALE 

Finest on the lake of the Ozarks, 14 modern cot- 
tages, accommodating 80 to 100. Large gift and 
sporting goods store, well stocked, new mdse. 
Dock, boats, motors. Beautiful 6-room modern 
rock home, fireplace, floor furnace, Venetian 
blinds, door chimes, rock garage and other bldgs. 
Sound investment—high income. Will pay for it- 
self in 4 yrs. Price $65,000.00, % down. Write 
owner 


John Bond, Osage Beach, Mo. 
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*““Good-Will” 





Concluded from page 6 





The table on page six lists 62 
corporations which in 1930 or 1931 
‘carried good-will on their balance 
sheets at $1 million or. more, and 
compares these valuations with those 
shown on the latest balance sheets. 
Of these, eight have abandoned the 
account entirely and 33 have written 
it down to a purely nominal figure 
—usually $1, sometimes $2 (Ward 
Baking, Zenith Radio) or $3 (Cur- 
tiss-Wright, G. R. Kinney). Wool- 
worth does not appear in the table, 
since this company wrote down good- 
will to $1 in 1925. 

Ten other companies have reduced 
their good-will account since 1930- 
31, and only six have increased it. 
These are Atlas Powder, Coca-Cola, 
du Pont, General Motors, Quaker 
Oats and Radio Corporation. In the 
latter case, the intangible asset in- 
volved is actually patents rather than 
good-will; the (gross) amount at 
which to carry patents can be deter- 
mined exactly and does not have to 
be estimated since it represents the 
cost of developing or acquiring them. 
Good-will remains unchanged from 
1930-1931 for Allied Chemical, 
American Tobacco, Bon Ami, Curtis 
Publishing and McCall Corporation. 

American Home Products and R. 
H. Macy wrote their good-will ac- 
counts down to $1 several years ago; 
the larger amounts now found—$6.9 
million and $2.3 million—have aris- 
en through subsequent acquisitions. 
Practically no changes were made in 
the good-will account by National 
Dairy, Wrigley and Zenith Radio un- 
til 1943, 1947 and 1947-48, respec- 
tively, when they wrote down this 
item to its present nominal amount. 
Continental Baking and General Rail- 
way Signal completed in 1948 the 
write-downs in their good-will which 
had been in progress for some time. 
The actual balance ‘sheet of Childs 
Company as of December 31, 1947, 
carried good-will at $3.9 million, but 
the pro-forma statement for the same 
date issued upon reorganization last 
April listed intangibles at only $1. 

As a practical matter, it makes no 
difference whatever to the investor 
whether the company whose stock he 
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owns, or contemplates owning, car- 
ries good-will at zero, $1 or many 
millions. If the concern actually does 
have a_ substantial going-concern 
value, this will be reflected in the 
price of the stock whether it appears 
on the balance sheet or not. And if 


the business as such is worth little 


more than the depreciated value of its 
physical property, the situation can- 
not be changed by book-keeping 
tricks. 





Small-Loan Shares 





Concluded from page 14 





indicates that the record profits of 
1948 will be exceeded this year. Re- 
ceivables are at a record high and 
new business volume has been good. 
Other favorable conditions include 
the slackening of competition from 
banks and a slowing down of the 
trend toward higher costs of servicing 
loans. Service costs have risen almost 
40 per cent since prewar narrowing 
profit margins on smaller loans, but 
the gradual rise in size of the average 
loans has largely offset this factor. 

The trend of new loans in the latter 
part of this year cannot be predicted 
as yet, since they are dependent upon 
the over-all employment situation. 
Further increases in volume may be 
expected but not at the rapid pace 
shown since the close of the war. 
Losses of any consequence do not ap- 
pear probable, for as has been shown, 
even the depression of 1929-1933 did 
not result in deficit operations. 

The basic stability of the industry 
has been summed up in a special re- 
port of the Census Bureau as follows: 
“Consumers did not repudiate their 
debts en masse, neither in the 1920-21 
recession nor in the serious 1929-33 
depression, but merely tightened their 
belts until they could pay what they 
owed and buy more. Losses on open 
accounts and consumers installment 
notes averaged no more than 1% per 
cent on either occasion. ... Ex- 
perience has shown that consumer 
indebtedness is one of the best invest- 
ments today....” 

Based on their favorable back- 
ground and their good earnings pros- 
pects, shares of the small loan com- 
panies have appeal for investors desir- 
ing attractive yields with a satisfac- 
tory degree of safety. 


ELLE SE SL SEL EL I TOE LE OTE TT 


Street News 








Concluded from page 24 





ELT TCL LE ELE LL A ETN IS 


pany, the villain of the piece because 
that firm brought about the bidding 
system, is taking the lion’s share of 
the competitive issues. That firm 
works on just as small a margin of 
profit as everyone else. And it is 
stuck with just as many sticky un- 
derwritings. Stuart is not afraid of 
slow moving issues because the inter- 
est exceeds the underwriting profit. 

Indications are that the real fire- 
works in the Kaiser-Frazer action 
against Otis & Company for failing 
to go through with the stock under- 
writing thirteen months ago, are 
about to begin. The dispute was re- 
opened ten days ago with a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers 
from saying anything in print about 
its plans to discipline Otis. 





Farmers 





Concluded from page 4 





toward lower-than-1948 levels, the 
farmer’s dollar will go somewhat 
further than in 1948. 

Reports from farm centers recently 
have indicated that buying by farmers 
has slackened, and some alarmists 
have sought to read into such reports 
forecasts of a buying slump in farm 
machinery, automobiles, household 
appliances, mail order goods and 
other items. The fact appears to be 
however that the farmer, in this his 
season of lowest income, has observed 
the downward readjustment under- 
way in many lines and is willing to 
wait until the trend levels. By that 
time, incidentally, he will be in better 
cash-spending position and will have 
a clearer idea of his income this year. 
In this attitude he differs in no whit 
from most people. 

The more the farmer’s position and 
income prospects are studied, the 
stronger becomes the conviction that 
the farmer will be a highly satisfac- 
tory customer in 1949, and that his 


purchases will prove a major support 


of the general economy. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
6 Months to January 31 
Addressograph-Multigraph $2.55 $3.24 
Eureka Williams ........ D0.23 0.56 
Froedtert Grain & Malting 2.41 1.42 
Hayes Industries ........ 0.72 0.64 
Jacobs (F. L.) ........5. D0.26 1.22 
King-Seeley Corp. ....... 2.20 1.57 
McAleer Mfg. ........... 0.75 0.69 
Nat’l Bellas Hess ........ 0.43 ~~ «0.27 
Royal Typewriter ....... 1.82 1.87 
United Electric Coal..... 3.46 2.84 
beat 7. go aot b0.41 b0.46 
Young (L. A. pring 
W. sick sent ) she os allie Ul 3.72 2.91 
3 Months to January 31 
Chola BRE edaiien chbiecns 1.17 0.99 
Diveo Te kek as aneeans 0.20 0.80 
Jat’) TRB ees «cars seo te 0.84. 0.19 
Marathon Corp. ......... 0.86 0.89 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... 1.24 0.68 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. ......... 0.39 0.41 
Oliver AAUNG, asd as<¢-> eons 1.64 1.96 
Railway & Light Securities 0.47 0.47 
Serve: Me swans uss vets D0.29 0.52 
1948 1947 
12 Months to December 31 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 2.90 2.62 
i SS eae 4.07 2.52 
Allied Laboratories ...... 2.98 4.26 
Amer. Brake Shoe ....... 4.42 4.11 
American Broadcasting... 0.28 0.99 
Americas’ Gani £....5.660% 8.09 6.65 
Amer, Colortype ........ 5.22 5.02 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 3.84 2.96 
American Home Products 2.36 E#Z 
Americam: IC@- .6..cceccce 0.98 1.02 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 1.82 1.61 
American Snuff ......... 3.77 2.12 
American Tobacco ....... 7.58 5.70 
Amer. Writing Paper .... D0.15 1.61 
A 6.06 4.10 
Beck GO Meiers cc swesesie 1.25 3.40 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 9.36 4.98 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .... 1.31 1.09 
Brown Rubber .......... 3.34 3.23 
Butler Brothers ......... 0.43 0.72 
Calumet & Hecla ........ 0.54 0.98 
Certain-teed Products ... 4.01 3.75 
Chic. & Southern Air Lines 1.26 D0.54 
C. I. T. Financial........ 4.57 2.03 
Commercial Credit ...... 8.56 4.40 
Container Corp. ......... 10.12 10.09 
Copperweld Steel ........ 7.21 2.85 
Cream of Wheat......... 2.36 2.02 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door. 2.70 1.93 
Day BRE is laicciduiesens 0.22 0.23 
Detredt BOM iiss eines 5.48 5.00 
Detroit Steel Products.... 7.49 6.25 
ike POWERS ki caciceciss 6.48 6.29 
Easy Washing Machine... 4.92  . 5.00 
Eston BE. idwivisicins see 6.15 4.17 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 6.27 5.23 
Fairbanks, Morse ....... 9.59 7.05 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 1.44 1.43 
Firth Carpet ............ 3.91 2.60 
Follansbee Steel ......... 5.20 8.22 
Generel TAME asiii cs sees 0.55 - 0.85 
Gen. Railway Signal...... 3.88 1.41 
General Telephone ....... 2.62 2.14 
Glen Alden Coal ..... ‘ane pees 3.15 
Greenfield Tap & Die..... 3.04 3.33 
Grumman Aircraft ....... 2.39 2.29 
Homestake Mining ...... 1.22 1.29 
Illinois Power .......... 3.16 3.67 
Intl Business Machines... 11.21 9.40 
Kennecott Copper ....... 8.67 8.49 


a 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 
Lima-Hamilton .......... $2.18 $1.40 
Mangel Stores .......... 3.87 2.69 
Market Street Rwy....... D14.26 D13.95 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ 9.82 9.98 
McLouth Steel .......... 6.54 3.69 
Mead Johnson ........... 1.04 1.61 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 4.17 5.94 
Minn. Honeywell Reg..... 4.49 5.10 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 3.95 5.95 
Motor Wheel ........... 4.08 2.63 
National Gypsum ........ 3.60 2.89 
Nat’l Malleable & Steel... 6.40 1.11 
National Supply ......... 8.01 5.47 
Wattemel BOR .<...-.i..-- 5.08 5.45 
National Transit ........ 0.35 0.28 
Newmont Mining ........ 5.12 3.33 
Niagara Hudson Pr. ..... 1.15. 1.30 
Pitts & West Va. R.R. .. 4.84 3.67 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.67 2.42 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 1.97 2.41 
i.” ee 9.09 ‘7.30 
Safeway Stores .......... 3.50 2.76 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 54.51 36.24 
a. eer 0.27 0.55 
Saweme Arma .....00.... 2.85 1.59 
SONNE MEM Sd gebesee ssi 2.78 3.31 
Sees Steed ciik........ 14.96 10.89 
Shawinigan Water & Pr.. 1.58 1.63 
ee Cl ees 7.10 7.04 
Stand. Cap & Seal........ 0.57 0.12 
Stand. Oil (Indiana)..... 9.16 6.21 
errr 0.70 1.19 
Superior Steel ........... 3.44 3.98 
Tennessee Corp. ......... 3.76 3.05 
Thompson (John R.) .... 0.61 1.00 
Tung-Sol Lamp ......... 1.37 0.41 
Underwood Corp. ....... 8.19 8.31 
Union Asbestos & Rubber. 2.89 2.47 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.55 2.66 
Union Oil (Calif.) ...... 6.51 3.85 
United Corp. ............ 0.15 0.02 
United Gas Corp. ........ 1.71 1.50 
ie ae eee oP 0.89 3.26 
Van Norman Co.......... 1.49 2.60 
Mi EL: ree 4.23 4.37 
Victor Chemical Works .. 2.52 2.47 
Waldorf System ......... 1.59 1.56 
Western Maryland Ry. .. 8.66 7.40 
Westinghouse Electric ... 3.88 3.58 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. 24.47 16.15 
a ae 2.50 2.07 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. ...... 5.82 4.31 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 17.74 13.31 


6 Months to December 31 


Chickasha Cotton Oil..... 1.36 2.77 
Franklin Stores ......... 1.60 1.36 
Republic Drill & Tool.... 0.11 10.11 
Starrett: (L. S,) Co. ....: 30 2.73 
Stroock (S.) & Co. ..... 1.10 1.53 
Virginia-Carolina Chem... 0.90 1.62 


3 Months to December 31 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.21 0.16 


12 Months to November 30 


Aro Equipment .......... 0.61 0.97 
pa ee 1.11 0.96 
Buffalo Forge ........... 6.57 8.09 
Elastic Stop Nut ........ 0.57 D0.40 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.. 8.16 9.06 
OO? = eee 0.42 fage5.51 
ee TTT Eee 4.14 3.14 
Mueller Brass ........... 2.96 4.20 
i de ee s- 14 1.09 
Wayne Pump ........... D1.13 5.06 





b—Class B stock. {Combined common. D— 
Deficit. 





Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on March 
4, 1949 declared quarterly dividends 
on the Company $5 Par Value Com- 
mon and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 21, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1949 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 21, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1949, 











—>— 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


194th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
March 31, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 15, 
1949. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 








Philadelphia 32, March 4, 1949 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 133 


The Board of Directors on March 2, 
1949 declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1949, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 18, 1949. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxertt, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
March 9, 1949. 
DIVIDEND NO. 386 
The Board of Directors of this Company, 
at a meeting held this day, declared an 
interim dividend for the first quarter of 
1949, of Fifty Cents ($.50) a share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this Company, 
payable on March 26, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 


16. 1949 W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
AENEAN EI a 

















Your Dividend Notice ia 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 











MARCH 16, 1949 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American European Securities Company 


Capital Administration Company, Ltd. 





Data rev ised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to take over assets and business of a a _(AMU) 
company established 1910. Office: 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of paiiiiaies: 

About 450. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


Business: Registered with SEC as a closed-end diversified 
management investment company. Until 1933, company was 
principally interested in public utilities; subsequently it trans- 
ferred substantial funds into industrial stocks. Management 
is still identified with sponsors of the old Swiss predecessor. 
Has elected to be taxed as a regulated investment company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost 
of $5.4 million, compared with market or fair value of $7.7 
million. Common stockholdings represented 59.6% of gross 
assets (at market), including oils and gases, 31.9%; utilities, 
9.2%; metals, 5.5%; and others. Old preferred arrears cleared 
1941, regularly thereafter to redemption; payments on capital 
stock 1941 to date 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Net investment income 


per share of stock.. $0.53 $0.57 $0.73 $0.65 $1.01 $1.05 
Total profit on 

security sales. ...D585,658 D586,495 D547,332 713,247 1,076,414 341,956 
Dividends paid 0 0.50 0.90 0.61 1.44 1.95 
Net asset value 
High, capital stock... 7% 10 11% 19% 23% 17% 
Low, capital stock.... 3% 3% 8 10% 13% 13 


D—Deficit. 





Tri-Continental Corporation 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as consolidation of established companies, (TY) 
to which several have been added by subsequent acquisitions. Office: 65 

Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March 
at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1948): Preferred, 3,923; common, 13,471; warrants, 4,413 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt ; 

*Preferred stock $6 cum. (no par) 

7Common stock ($1 par) 


$10,010,000 
223,037 shs 
KC Kh PSS SSSR TE Rig dO ea RES ASO ER SOR Ee 2,870,945 shs 


*Redeemable at $110 a share. Also 1,008,642 warrants, each permitting purchase of 
1.27 share of common at $17.76 per share . 


Digest: A closed-end general management investment trust. 
Investment and other services are provided by Union Service 
Corporation, a mutual non-profit organization. General Share- 
holdings was merged with Tri-Continental, October 1, 1948. In 
1945, company elected to be taxed as a regulated investment 
company. Owns 166,200 “B” shares (69.2%) of Capital Admin- 
istration. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost 
of $60.1 million, compared with market or fair value of $62.5 
million. Common stockholdings represented 67.7% of gross 
assets (at market), including oils, 14.0%; utilities, 8.2%; build- 
ing materials and equipment, 6.7%; autos and accessories, 
44%; and others. Regular dividend payments on preferred; on 
common 1936-37 and 1945 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Net investment income r 
Per share of preferred 72 $6.92 $7.13 $8.06 $11.11 $14.64 
Per share of common E 0.05 0.07 0.12 0 0.5 
*Net profit on security sales. 38 77 588 1,818 2,1: 421 
Dividends paid 
Per share of preferred 3. 3 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Per share of common N None 0.20 0.30 0.50 
Net asset value 
Per $1,000 debentures ,016 soa: . 7,236 6,507 6,260 
Per share of preferred 22.08 9.66 225. 324.61 286.67 273.82 
Per share of common 2 6 : 13.07 10.86 10.11 
High, capital stock 2¥ 4% 5% 10% 125 ™% 
Low, capital stock 3 % 3% 5 5% 5% 


*In thousands. 
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D—Deficit. 


Data revised to March 9, 1949 
Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1947): Preferred, 608; Class A, 862; Class B, 234. 
Capitalization: ° 
Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $3 series A cum. ($10 par) 
7Class A stock ($1 par) 
tClass B stock (1 cent par) 


(CAD) 


$1,150,000 
43,400 shs 
143,405 shs 
$240,000 shs 


*Callable at $55 a share. 7jAfter preferred requirements, class A receives 70 per cent 
and class B, 30 per cent of remaining earnings. {The class B stock has chief voting 
power. §166,200 shares (69.2%) owned by Tri-Continental Corp. 


Business: A closed-end investment trust of the general man- 
agement type. Statistical and other services are provided for 
this company and the others in the Tri-Continental group by 
the Union Service Corporation, a mutually-owned non-profit 
organization. In 1945, elected to be taxed as a regulated in- 
vestment company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U. S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$5.8 million, compared with market or fair value of $7.0 mil- 
lion.‘ Holdings were widely diversified with 78.6% of gross 
assets (at market) in common stocks, including oils, 17.5%; 
building materials and equipment, 9.2%; utilities, 8.9%; chem- 
icals, 7.8%; autos and accessories, 5.6%; retail trade, 5.1%; 
and others. Preferred payments 1929 to date; on common 
1936-37 and 1945 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Net investment income 


per preferred ~eewee $4.04 $3.88 $4.20 $4.41 $5.49 $6.68 $7.36 
per ‘‘A’’ share.. 0.22 0.19 0.25 0.30 0.53 0.78 0.92 


Net profit on 
security sales....D178,570 43,567 210,070 255,906 291,395 38,454 238,953 
Dividends paid 


on preferred 3. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
on class A stock... None None None 0.40 0.55 0.80 0.91 
Net asset value 
per preferred share. 74.73 96.23 111.49 148.28 140.14 134,22 
per ‘‘A’’ share 7.48 13.99 18.61 26.82 25.10 23.84 
9% 11% 21 ~1% 14% 
, A stock 4% 6% 11 12% 11 


D—Deficit. 








Carriers & General Corporation 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as International Carriers, Ltd.: present 
name adopted in 1935. Office: 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April at 7 East Redwood Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1948): 4,675. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock ($1 par) 


(ICL) 


$1,872,000 
561,000 shs 

Business: A closed-end general management investment 
trust, originally formed to invest and deal particularly in 
securities of public carriers and allied industries. In 1935, 
scope of activities was enlarged to include securities of a gen- 
eral nature and few rails remain. In 1946, elected to be taxed 
as a regulated investment company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U. S 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$6.7 million, compared with market or fair value of $7.0 mil- 
lion. Common stockholdings represented 69.5% of. gross as- 
sets (at market), including oils, 11.3%; utilities, 8.2%; metals 
and mining, 8.2%; retail trade, 6.1% ; chemicals. 5.6% ; tobaccos, 
5.2%; and others. Dividends paid 1930 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Net investment income 


per share $0.31 $0.30 $0.31 $0.30 $0.38 $0.41 
Total profit on 
seeurity sales. 
Dividends paid 
Net asset value 
per $1,000 debentures 2,597 3,168 3,663 4,663 4,417 4,127 
per capital share.. 5.29 7.20 8.86 12.18 11.46 10.43 
High, capital iti... 3% 5% 5% 10 10% ™ 9 
Low, capital stock.... 2% 3% 4 5% 6% 6 6% 


iets ¥- D166, «4 D170,341 D131,416 923,965 92,903 
22% 0.2 0.25 0.30 6.65 65 


D—Delficit. . 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Pes! — ie — 
ex-dividend the second full business day Canaan 1 Saaead Company atte Retest 
before the record date. General Telephone ..... 50c 3-31 3-14 | Royal Typewriter 

— pay. dts | Gen. Time Instruments..40c 4-1 3-14 I ect eeaicsinn wack $1.75 4-15. 41 

Company able Record Do 4%4% pi..... -$1.06% 4-1 3-14 | Safeway Stores ........ ae a rr 

= & A\llegheny-Ludlum Godchaux Sugars “A”....$1 4-1 3-18 De Oe -Bivcccccveses $1.25 _ oa 

AD GE... 00+ dnn4 $1.12% 3-15 3-5 | Goodrich (B. F.) St. Lawrence Fl’r Mills.40c 5- - 
Amalgamated Leather ..10c 4-15 3-25 PME ca dendatwes ees $1.25 3-31 3-10 | St. Louis So. West. Ry. 

== MJ American Bakeries...... 40c 4-1 3-17 | Hanna (M. A.) Co...... 40c 3-12 3-3 59 phe cas oe: OCCT OTST $5 3-22 3-15 
American Crystal Sugar.30c 4-1 3-16 | Harnischfeger Corp. ...-l5e 41 #£«3-21 | Sangamo Electric ...... 40c 4-1 3-18 
AD) HF American Express..... $1.50 4-1 3-18 | Hecla Mining .......... 25c 3-24 3-10 Be ch ek wh eke’ o 0 i E30c 4-1 3-18 
American Hard Rubber.25c 3-31 3-16 | Hercules Motors ...... 25c 4-1 3-18 | Schuster (Ed.) & Co....25¢ 4-15 4-1 
0,000 Me American Hardware....25¢ 4-1 3-9 | Heinz (H. J.) Co.. : 45c 44-1 3-14 | Selected Industries pe - 
9 sts HM American Mfg. Co...... 25¢ 4-1 3-9 | Hickok Oil “A & B’.12%c 3-15 3-10 S350 wr. pf. .:.... $1.37 4-1 3-15 
10 shs Am. Metal Products....25¢ 3-30 3-16 | Holland Furnace ....... 50c 4-1 3-18 | Sharp & Dohme........ 25c 3=63-30-—S 3-15 
cen, a American Molasses..... 10c 4-1 3-18. | Houston Natural Gas...20c 3-31 3-18 | Shuron Optical ........ 35c 3-31 3-18 
oting MM Angostura-Wupperman ..5c 3-31 3-15 | Houston Oil ........... 50c 3-31 3-18 | Smith (A.O.).......... fm +2 +1 
Art Metal Const........ 50c 3-31 3-11 | Hubbell (Harvey) ..... 50c 3-21 3-10 | Smith & Corona Typ....50c 4 1 {> 
.an- Avery (B. F.) & Sons..25¢ 4-1 3-18 | Illinois Com. Tel. MS do as haa Asa as 2c 3-31 3-21 
for | Bath Iron Works....... 50c 4-4 3-21 et $1.1834 4-1 3-15 | Standard Factors ...... 10c 3-31 3-25 
. by Beatrice Foods......... 50c 4-1 3-14 Int’l Harvester .........35¢ 4-15 3-15 De 9R79 ge. ees 183%4c 3-31 3-25% 
-ofit Do 336% pf. ...... 8434c 4-1 3-14 | Int'l Minerals & Chem. gk OE Fe ona 7 
in- Boeing Airplane ...:....$1 3-29 3-15 oo Er TE RP $1 3-30 3-18 | Steel Co. Canada....... -! c -2 -7 
Borg-Warner ........... $1 4-1 3-17 | Interstate Dept. Stores..50c 4-15 3-24 Sterling Alum. Prod....25c 3-31 3-15 
g Do 3%4% pf......... 8714 4-1 3-17 | Jefferson Lake Sulphur . Sterling Drug 34% 
t of Bridgeport Brass ...... 15c 3-31 3-14 i. | Sr ae sake s-10 228 AS lies pore 87Y%c 064-1 3-16 
mil. fg Bridgeport Gas Lt....... 35c 3-31 3-14_ | Kansas Gas & Electric..45c 3-31 3-10 San Chemie! .......... 10¢c 4-1 3-18 
iets i pe 50c 3-31 3-15 | Kansas-Neb. Nat. Gas..25c 4-1 3-15 Do $4.50 pf. A......$1.13 4-1 3-18 
5% : _ Mig. Ni eit tetone 5 = i ie rare AS & Lt. 1 ‘a rae Seg El. Prod. $4 pf. i r. : re 
ie O Ge FEes sk rw thew ee i - - f Se De wedbenad 1Li2 - - exas ORNs a aa diare a ale Se - - 
0, weal 1” eee Se 4-1 3-15 | Klein (D. Emil) Co.....25¢ 4-1 3-21 | Texas Public Service....40c 3-10 2-28 
di Bruce (E. L.) Co....... 50c 3-31: 3-11 | Lambert Co........... ..37% 4-1 3-17 | Textron, Inc. $1.25 pf. 31%c 4-1 3-14 

Do 334% pf......... 9434c¢ 3-31 3-11 | Lehigh Val. Coal 6% pf. .$3 3-28 3-14 Do $2.30 pf. ........574%c 4-1 3-14 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... “ec 4-1 “S18 oe fy eee $3 3-28 3-14 | Thomas Steel .......... 40c 3-12 2-28 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 464-1 «3-17 Do $0.50 2nd pf....... 50c 3-28 3-14 ee Yee El0c 3-21 2-28 

1048 ae ge eer ree 75c 4-1 3-17 | Lima-Hamilton ........ Ie 4-1 3-17 | Do 4%4% pf....... $1.06% 3-15 3-4 
tne Capital Admin. Ltd. en PO eee 75c «4-15 = 3-31 | Tilo Roofing .......... 2c 3-15 2-25 
0.99 SS We ee an aietins oi 75c 4-1 3-18 | Locke Steel Chain...... 40c 4-1 3-15 | Trico Products ...... 624c 41 3-15 
3953 fe Carolina Tel. & Tel...... $2 4-1 3-24 DD. dni telensxaece's E20c 4-1 3-15 | Tri- a lm Corp. 
; Celanese Corp Am...... 60c 3-31 3-11 | Lockheed Aircraft ...... 50c 4-1 3-18 SS Peer $1.50 41 3-18 
a Do $6.75 8. cc.is. $1.1834 4-1 3-11 | Ludwig Baumann & Co..25¢ 33 3-18 1:0. S. Pridelity Seo 50c 3-28 4-14 
; Do 7% 2nd pf....... $1.75 4-1 3-11 | Marchant Cal. Mach.....50c 4-10 3-31 | U.S. Gypsum .......... 75sec 4-1 (3-15 
29.16 Central Ill. E. & G....32%c 4-1 3-18 | Marlin-Rockwell ........ ee es ee ae 25c 4-12 4-1 
oo Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ; at oe” ee UC. eee 0c 4-1 3-16 Do 334% pf. A.......93c 4-1 3-19 
1 City Auto Stamping....40c 3-15 3-9 | McCord Corp. $2.50 pf. 62%4c 3-30~— 3-16 | _Universal-Cyclops St’l..25¢ 3-31 3-14 
Cleve. Builders Supply..50c 4-1 3-21 | McKee (A. G.) “B”....... 4-1 3-21 | Universal Leaf Tobacco.30c 5-2 4-14 
Coca GO o.5a0s ween $1 4-1 3-15 | McKesson & Robbins Vanadium Corp. ....... 25c 3-22_~—=—s 3-10 
Coca-Cola Int’l........ $7.50 41 315 Ne Ease eae $1 °4-15 4-1] Victor Chemical Wks...40c 3-26 3-16 
— — Credit Mead gare & Co.....15¢ 41 . 3-15 ee C.& C. . ee? aa 
_ fF eee Seapets 9c 3-31 3-9 \_BRAP Rear iges Eee E5¢ 41 3-15 Pie cinaes ccnes cee =< o-< 
Continer al Baking..... 25 41 43-11 | Miller-Wohl ........... 20c 4-1 3-18 | Wailuku Sugar :....... 20c 3-14 3-7 
= @ Cont’l Fdry. & Mch.....40¢c 4-1 3-19 | Mobile Gas Service..... 40c 4-1 3-18 | Wayne Knitting Mills...35¢ 4-1 3-18 
Cooper Bessemer ...... 50c 3-28 3-18 | Molybdenum Corp. ...12%4c 4-1 3-18 | Wellington Fund <i “San aa 
>L) Ve. tS ee 75c 463-28~=—s 3-18_| Motorola, Inc. ......... 25c 4-15 3-31 | West Penn Electric.. -25¢ 3-31 3-16 
Decca fRecords ...... 12%c 3-29 3-15 | National Investors ...... 8c 4-20 3-31 | Do $7 “A”.......... $1.75 3-30 3-18 
Dejay Stores .......... 5c 4-1 3-17 | N. Y. Water Service..... 2 4-3 3-29 | West Penn Power...... 50c 3-25 3-10 
™ Dominion Fdrys. & St’l..35c 4-1 3-10 | Noblitt-Sparks ........ 40c 3-31 3-14 | West Va. Water Serv...25c 3-22 3-8 
shs Draper Corm .....«..;.. $1 4-1 3-4 | No. Am. Refractories...15¢ 4-15 4--4 | Weyenberg Shoe Mfg...25¢ 4-1 3-16 
at du Pont de Nemours. .$2.50 3-14 2-28 | Nova Scotia Lt. & Pr...25¢ 4-1 3-12 Wichita River Oil... 25c 4-15 3-31 
rom Do S030 26. < cee $1.12% 425 4 8 | Old Town Ribbon & Wisconsin Pub. Ser.....20c 4-1 3-15 
35, Do, $5.50 sf..<.0ss05 87Y%4c 404-25 «4-8 CANE aes odouisi.n dss 3 30c 3-31 + 3-21 | Woodley Petroleum....12% 3-31 3-15 
ce. Electric'Auto-Lite ...... 75c 44-1 3-14 | Otis Elevator 6% pf. ..$1.50 3-21 3-'8 | Woodward Iron ........ 50c 3-31 3-18 
ned El. Storage Battery..... 75c 3-31 3-15 | Pacific Gas & Electric..50c 4-15 3-18 ec E25c 3-31 3-18 
3. eae 25c 3-31 3-14 | Pacific Public Service..25¢ 3-28 3-18 | Wright Aeronautical ..$1.25 3-28 3-17 
S. Do 53a% pi... 2... 6834 4-1 3-14 | Pacific Tel. & Tel...... $1.50 3-31 3-15 | Yale & Towne Mfg...... 2c 4-4 3-17 
of Di, Ee 62%c 4-1 3-14 ke ee $1.50 4-15 3-31 | York Corrugating ...... 25c 3-25. 3-15 
sil- El Pai Natural Gas....90c 3-31 3-14 | Page-Hersey Tubes ....45¢ 4-1 3-15 Accumulations 
vel Ely & Walker.......... 25c 6-1 5-12 | Pantepec Oil C. A...... 48c 3-31 3-18 | Hearst Cons. Pub. 
ais Do 7% ‘Ist pf........ 70c 7-15 6-28 | Patchogue-Plymouth M..$1 3-14 3-10 7%) 68! PAP... 6.5. 433%4c 3-15 3-1 
om Do 6% 2nd pf......... 60¢ 7-15 6-28 | Peninsular Tel. ......62%c 4-1 3-15 | North tae Oil, Ltd. 
Emsco Derrick 4% pf....$1 4-20 3-31 | Penna. oe ee 40c 4-1 3-15 . | Saree 83%4e 4-1 3-15 
Endicott Johnson ...... 0c 4-1 3-17 2 > ree $1.25 4-1 3-15 | Std. G. y E. $7 pr. pf..$1. 75 4.25 3-31 
Do @9b hist vs ends 25% $1 4-1 3-17 | Philco hes 3H%4%A..93%c 41 3-15 i Sp a oe $1. 4-25 3-31 
“ Federated Dept. Strs....50c 4-29 4-19 | Pierce Governor ....... 40c 4-25 4-12 | Telluride Power 7% 
- Do 4%% pf....... $1.06% 4-29 4-19 | Plough, Inc. ........... ie 41 315 i I a Ll 175 -.00% = 349 
: Felt & Tarrant Mfg.....35¢ 3-24 3-14 Polaris Mining .......... Sc 3-26 3-14 Tempic Coal $6 pf....... Be 338° 312 
1 eee Eee a 
00 chy em... .25¢ - - 5 By | Aen ae Yc - - I 
ois MM Froedtert Grain & Malt.20c 4-30 4-15 | Reliable Stores ........ a 2 Seq) net Me: S em..1 6% te : 7 
4 HE Do $2.20 pf........... S5c 430 415 | Republic Petroleum ..i2%c. 3.22 311 | Noma Electric ........3% 331 $1 
9 a : idee Texas Gulf Producing..5% 4-30 4-13 
6% General Am. Investors..10c 4-1 3-18 | Richman Bros. ......... fe «641 3-16) 
Gen, Realty & Utilities..15c 3-31 3-18 | Roeser & Pendleton ....25¢ 4-1 3-17 E—Extra 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Adams Express Company 





Insuranshares Certificates Incorporated 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Organized: 1854, under common hg * of N. Y. as a joint stock association. 
Office: 40 Wall St., New York 5 Y. Annual meeting: Date fixed by 


(ADX) 


Board of Managers. Number of SR (December $1, 1947): 12,500 
Peres: | 

a. MET eee seeaneneebkeskaages esos jd60esp sdenesecosesbeeineee 
Te eB er ere re em ers meee sseusiskewaee “Caiitdde oe 


Business: From 1854 to 1918, company was a leading factor 
in the general express business. Now operates as a general 
management type of investment trust. Unconsolidated sub- 
sidiary American International is similarly engaged. In 1948, 
elected to be taxed as a regulated investment company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948 bonds (including U. S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at market 
or fair value of $37.4 million, compared with cost of $33.1 
million. Common stockholdings represented 81.6% of gross 
assets (at market), including American International sub- 
sidiary, 30.2%; oils and natural gases, 15.2%; metals and 


mining, 7.1%; chemicals and drugs, 4.6%; and others. Divi- 
dends paid 1892-1917, 1922-31 and 1930 to date. 
STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Net investment income 

per share of stock.. $0.49 $0.55 $0.61 $0.59 $0.81 $0.85 $1.14 
Total profit on 

security sales. .D5,247,483 D870,689 D766,331 322,107 $97,093 4,545,176 757,666 
Dividends paid ..... 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.65 0.80 0.85 1.10 
Net asset value 

per share ........ - 11.70 15.90 19.83 29.99 27.38 27.82 27.03 
High, common stock.. 8% 13 14 21% 24% 18% 235 
Low, common stock... 5% 7% 10% 13% 13% 13% 14% 





tAfter deducting $3,169,711 loss on sale of Southern Express Co., a former wholly, 


owned subsidiary. D—Deficit. 





United States & Foreign Securities Corp. 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 
Incorporated: 1924, Maryland. Office: 33 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at Baltimore Trust Building, (UFO) 
Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders (December 17, 1947): First pre- 

ferred, 1,200; common, 2,160. 

Capitalization: 

PEMD Was scu san sks ob ecsce a eekwess chess ona wees To eee N 


*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. Ist (no par)... 
*Preferred stock $€ cum 2nd (no var) 
Common stock (no par) 


eee eeeece 





Hemme meee eee ee et eee e eee eeeesesesesees 


*Callable at $105 a share. {Closely held. 


Business: A closed-end general management investment 
trust organized by Dillon, Read & Co. Charter permits com- 
pany to engage in commercial, mercantile, industrial, promot- 
ing and financing operations of all kinds, but operations have 
been solely in the investment field. Has elected to be taxed 
as a regulated investment company. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$29.0 million, compared with market or fair value of $46.9 mil- 
lion. Common stockholdings represented 63.5% of gross assets 
(at market), including oils and gases, 18.9% manufacturers, 
10.7%; Perea 10.2%; chemicals, 64%; metals and 
mining, 5.0%; and others. U.S. & International (subsidiary) 
preferred accounted for another 32.7%. Preferred arrears 


cleared in 1945 recapitulation, regularly since; on comon 1946 
to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
Net Asset Value 


per share 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 194 1948 
lst Preferred.. 146.54 181.84 223.62 373.64 502.93 504.83 482.47 
2nd_ Preferred. 160.41 282.04 426.06 807.78 805.87 809.65 764.53 
COMMON .ccccce 3.02 9.14 16.45 35.93 35. 36.02 33.73 
Net investment income ‘6 
per share 
lst Preferred.. $7.73 $6.93 $6.53 $7.04 $11.73 $13.60 $15.52 
2nd Preferred.. 5.95 3.22 1.82 1.96 12.34 18.20 22.03 
Common DO0.002 D0.14 D0.21 D0.21 0.32 0.62 0.81 
*Net profit on 
security sales... D206,986 284,873 91,901 1,092,252 1,374,598 1,008,548 258,877 
Dividends Paid 
lst Preferred.. 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.62% 4.50 4.50 4.50 
2nd Preferred. . 63.00 5.00 6.00 8.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Common ...... None None None None 1.30 1.35 0.95 
High, common stock 55% 13% 12% 2656 32% 23% 32% 
Low, common stock. 2% 4% 7% 115% 15% 155% 16% 
D—Deficit. 
30 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as a consolidation of five investment trust 
funds. Office: 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: 


— Saturday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948) 


(ISH) 


Capitalization: 

RO SONNE NG oad pte caecd eo kcess ae cdeeepeas cues es oe cccadecceeeys 660s senbiegs 

Capital stock (gi NN OE oe 322, | Ra ek wipes eek bawede meee uss rei 7398, éo0. = 
Business: A closed-end general management investment 


trust specializing in fire insurance shares. Investment policies 
are subject to certain restrictions as to type of securities and 

. amount permissible in each situation, geographical diversifica- 
tion of business and diversification of assets of insurance 
companies whose shares are held. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948 bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at market 
or fair value of $4.1 million, compared with cost of $3.5 mil- 
lion. Common stockholdings represented 99.7% of gross assets 
(at the market), all fire, casualty and insurance companies, 
notably Hartford Fire 25.5%; Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, 13.1%; Fireman’s Fund, 11.7%; and Phoenix Insurance, 
11.3%. Dividends paid 1929-32 and 1934 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1941 1942 


19438 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Net investment income 

per share of stock $0.30 $0.28 $0.29 $0.29 $0.30 $0.24 $0.26 $0.27 
Profits from 

security sales 23,236 D7,759 27,689 1,820 51,428 29.385 D20,050 16,382 
Dividends paid .... 0.20 0.20 0.22% 0.22% 0.10 0.22% 0.22% 0.12% 
Net asset value per 

share of stock..... 8.80 8.90 9.74 10.15 11.91 9.17 9.00 10.42 
SR soi. 8 oats 7% 6% 8% 8% 10% 11% 8% 8% 
a eee 6 5% 642 7% 8% 7% 6% 6% 

D—Delficit. 





National Shares Corporation 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as National Bond & Share Corp.; present (NBS) 

title adopted 1948. Office: 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. Annual 

meeting: Third Monday in February. Number of stockholders (December 

31, 1947): 1,273. 

Capitalization: 

Kehe Cet: Webb. cs osisesdiyeecsaces od sie WES s Cte ade Sele Cees tes heres Oe neni None 

Cambial Geile 10D AORGT bile a wisn bicks cae 0:0 sda He 0 hs as eR Raes bea eensel 360,000 shs 
Business: A closed-end general management investment 


trust; also has broad powers to deal in securities of any kind 
and participate in syndicates and underwritings. Formed and 
is managed by Dominick & Dominick, which receives no com- 
pensation unless annual net realized profits exceed 10% on 
the stated capital. This requirement is cumulative; if not 
earned in one year it must be made up the next year plus 
10% before Dominick & Dominick receives compensation. 
In 1945, elected to be taxed as a regulated investment com- 
pany. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U‘S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost 
of $7.8 million, compared with market or fair value of $8.7 
million. Common stockholdings represented about 66.0% of 
gross assets (at market), including oils, 23.1%; other indus- 
trials and miscellaneous, 35.8%; utilities, 7.1%. Dividends paid 
1930 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3i 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Net investment income 

per share of stock $0.76 $0.85 $0.85 $0.94 $1.07 $1.12 $1.12 
Total profit on 

security sales .. D619,720 91,409 426,454 791,009 1,053,780 319,661 276,115 
Net asset value 

per share ..... 20.19 23.60 25.97 33.23 28.68 27.23 25.138 
Dividends paid . 1.00 1.00 “1.00 2.00 8.37 2.14 2.10 
MOGE:. seeticas da 16% 21% 21 30 32 26% 25 
Sih. Stides vida 12% 16% 18 20% 22 21% 19% 

D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Lehman Corporation 
Data revised to March 9, 1949 


incorporated: 1929. Delaware. Office: One South William Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in October at .Wil- 
mington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 13,621. 


Capitalization : 

Lome tO eia boa) as wid 00:00) addins codecs cece cesesacoheeGhbeseon<iseeueds None 

Capital SE GE: Eis cghn dss dadadnend batuanctbchacasasencdidencdndacd 1,946,777 shs 
Digest: Organized and managed by the the banking firm of 

Lehman Brothers. Has established a better than average rec- 

ord among closed-end general management investment trusts. 

In 1944, elected to be taxed as a regulated investment com- 





pany. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U. S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$65.2 million, compared with market or fair value of $87.1 
million. Common stockholdings represented about 69.2% of 
gross assets (at market), including oils, 22.9%; utilities, 
13.0%; merchandising, 5.4%; metals and mining, 5.3%; and 
others. Dividends paid 1930 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Net investment income 


per share of stock.... $1.41 $1.39 $1.36 $1.45 $1.88 $1.75 $1.93 §$1.35 
Total profit on security 

sales (000 omitted)... D1,921 D460 2,426 5,444 10,130 6,332 3,010 §1,824 
"Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1,25 1.40 3.80 6.35 4.55 3.50 0.30 
Net asset value 

per shaTe ........+6-- 25.09 36.31 41.55 46.73 59.02 47.53 50.22 46.57 
"High * vectccvesssevees 25 32 385% 54% 67% 50% 56 47% 
IAW * sebedeedicicoceevcs P 17% 24 2956 36% 41% 38%: 41% 42% 





“Calendar years. {December 31, 1948. §Six months to December 31, 1948 (fiscal 
frst half), vs. $1.08 and $1,328,801 in same 1947 period. D—Deficit. 





National Aviation Corporation 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1928, New York. Office: 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. (NTA) 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (De- 

cember 31, 1947): 3,688. 

Capitalization: 

Lame WR Bids ccccviccevcceccsdeeesadedcosccécccstasesce’ edCdeecaucvenksbad None 
Capital stocks ($B Pak)-ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccceseececccecsccces 446,475 shs 


Business: Formed by directors of leading aviation com- 
panies, and bankers and capitalists interested in this industry, 
to finance and advise new companies, and to invest in estab- 
lished concerns, principally aircraft and accessories manufac- 
turers and airlines. In 1945, elected to be taxed as a regu- 
lated investment company. Controls (75%) National Aviation 
Research. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U. S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at cost of 
$7.0 million, compared with market or fair value of $6.2 mil- 
lion. Common stockholdings represented about 61.8% of gross 
assets (at the market), including aircrafts and accessories, 
43.4%; airlines, 18.4%. Dividends paid 1936 and 1939 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3! 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Net investment income 








per share of stock $0.73 $0.66 $0.69 $0.61 $0.35 $0.26 $0.61 
Total profit on 

security sales... D2,789 270,059 156,687 1,412,642 733,656 D474,706 D307,834 
Dividends paid.. 0.62% 0.75 0.75 2.25 1.35 0.25 0.65 
Net asset value per 

chad: luneies co 15.59 16.52 20.70 29.81 18.01 15.40 14.77 
High uaeeuces 9% 13% 15% 32% 28% 16% 17% 
LOW -SSanaccere 6% 8% 9% 1358 13% 10 9% 

D—Deficit. 
Petroleum Corporation of America 

j Data revised to March 9, 1949 

Incorported: 1929, Delaware. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. (PEO) 
Annual meeting: Fou Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders 
(December 81, 1947): 6,370. 
Capitalization: 
Long UA ca SSS puae CMWd cabs ponea vecdcastasbenssisubadinenhe N 
Canada Gate Ce IDs ono ibiccled ec cDo haps sbbd beth cdctvesdeedudvehdoawenee 833,000 shs 


Business: A closed-end general management investment 
trust, specializing in securities of the oil industry and allied 
lines. Charter permits direct oil operations and investments 
in other fields, neither of which has been done notably. 


MARCH 16, 1949 





Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at mar- 
ket or fair value of $12.1 million, compared with cost of $8.7 
million. Common stockholdings represented 94.1% of gross 
assets (at market), all in the oil and natural gas groups. 
largest holdings being in Texas Co., Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stand- 
ard of N. J., Creole, Gulf, Mid-Continent, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Tide Water and Shamrock. Dividends paid 1929-31 and 
1934 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Net investment income 
per share of stock $0.31 


$0.38 $0.39 $0.39 $0.45 $0.58 $0.83 

Total profit on . ; 

security sales .. D108,798 107,246 51,445 46,687 75,996 206,707 1,958,756 
Dividends paid .. $0.35 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.60 0.75 
Net asset value , . 

per share ..... 7.12 9.40 10.22 12.69 12.20 14.39 14.41 
BE  nciedeccads 6% 10% 9% 13 14% 12 17 
) ees 4 6% 7 8 8% 8% 9% 


tAlso stock dividends in steck of Consolidated Oil Corp. (now Sinclair.) D—Deficit. 





Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 





Data revised to March 9, 1949 


Incorporated: 1930, Ontario, as Brewing Corp. of Ontario, Ltd.; present (CNB) 

title adopted in April, 1937. Main office: O’Keefe House, Victoria Street, 

Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. Annual meeting: At call of directors. Number 

of stockholders (October 31, 1948): 15,012. 

Capitalization: 

lane term LSA SEE TEE 
apital stoc! OIE ECP OTE TTT ee TET le 

Minority interest ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccnssceseccscsaes $1,408,442 


Digest: Business is that of a holding and management com- 
pany whose operating companies make beer, ale and related 
products. Subsidiaries operate nine breweries. Principal trade- 
names: Red Cap, Black Label, Old Stock, Cincinnati Cream, 
British, and Old Vienna. Owns 74% of the capital stock of 
Brewing. Corp. of America, which has two plants in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Working capital, October 31, 1948, $9.3 million; ratio, 
2.1-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; inventories, $11.8 milion. Dividend 
paid 1945 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended October 31 by Pg 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$0. 0. W 


Earned per share........ $0.68 $0.87 $1.32 $2.35 $2.80 $2.91 
Calendar Years 

Dividends paid ........- None None None None 0.20 1.18% 1.75 2.00 
TE cecicccccccccevsc 1% 1% 6% 8% 24% 29% 25% £19 
TEOW  .cccccceveeeerevers 0.60 1.00 1.35 5% 8 20 18 14 





Note: All figures are in Canadian currency and dividends to non-Canadians are 
subject wo 15% non rnin ae, “Adiurod, 194 oi are 
the ferred on a 3-for-1 basis r and based on nu J - 
sanding in subsequent years. tToronto Stock Exchange through 1946; listed N. Y. 
8 Exchange December 13, 1946. 





Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co., Ltd. 


Data revised to March 9, 1949 





(CDL) 





incorporated: 1024, Canada. 2 2 consclidaticy G. ‘Ber 208, Station B). 

Har ay Veet taaghe Voting, 4.7643 ——s-h 

oa a Dn cde debssdddeteedceccccccenecccsceeseevcesccescesceoecce saciee on 

PO a a0 
*Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts holds 494,284 shares (50% plus). TOnly dis- 


tinction between classes ig voting privilege. 

Digest: A major Canadian distiller of Canadian, Scotch and 
American type whiskies and various gins, as well as a pro- 
ducer of industrial alcohols. Main plants, located at Corbyville, 
Ont., have an annual capacity of 15 million proof gallons of 
alcohol. Working capital, August 31, 1948, $8.8 million; ratio 
6.7-to-1; cash and marketable securities, $4.0 million; inven- 
tories, $5.8 million. Dividends paid 1929-30; 1938 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF VOTING STOCK 


ears to Al t 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
pet per share eocses $0.35 $0.50 $0.48 $0.55 $0.63 $0.85 1$4.98 $1.61 
Calendar Y 
Dividends paid ereri ee 0.25 0.35 0.385 035 035 0.75 4100 3.12 
High ..ccccsccccccccece 2% 3% 5% 5% 20 25% 15% 12% 
im we ccccccccccceeccce 1 2% 3% 4% 6 12% 9% 9 


Note: Earnings and dividends in Canadian currency. *Based on combined voting 


and non-voting stock. fIncludes $3.51 per share from extraordinary sales in Scotland 
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of mature bulk whiskies. 








BOOKLETS 
FREE 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FinanctaL Wor tp itself. Confine 
each fetter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADD) : Free Booklets Depart- 
Financial World, 86 Trinity 


ment, 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Television Progress Report—A new analysis 
of the status and prospects of the telveision 
industry with brief reviews of the leading 
factors in the field. e 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business - conditions  in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 

* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic stock service. 

— 7 a 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 


“Saving & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunties afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 

* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

om” * * 


Register of Directors and Executives—An 8% 

x 11 2-color presentation which outlines the 

features of this national, directory of Men of 

Management. Provides a tool throwgh which 

new contracts and new business can be obtained. 
* * * 


Time Control—A booklet on the synchroniza- 
tion of all time indicating and time recording 
instruments as it is used in leading modern 
institutions, industries, universities and gov- 
ernment organizations. Make request on your 
letterhead. 

* * * 
Stock Market Outlook—A timely discussion of 
the prospects for the securities market and 
the relative position of leading industries with 
a view to the chavging pattern of business. 

* * oo 


Legal Almanac Brochure—Descriptive list of 
ten important and pertinent legal guides, writ- 
ten by lawyers and covering the laws in 48 
States. 


7” * * 


A Diversified Enterprise— New descriptive 
booklet of well-rounded industrial enterprise, 
featuring its representation in the future of 
electronics (radio, television, etc.). 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter—A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks. 

* * * 


Ten Queries on Funds— What “Investment 
Funds” offer to both large and small investors 
is discussed in the answers to ten questions 
on the ownership of shares in “open-end” in- 
vestment companies. 


* * * 


Railroad Equipment Certificates—A _ booklet 
describing a time-tested investment especially 
adapted ta the needs of banks, institutions 
and other conservative investors. 

* _ * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Trade Indicators 


§Electrical Output (KWH).............. 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans....4 Members 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 94 Cities 
{Money in Circulation 

Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 


Market Statistics—N. Y. S. E. 





Closing Dow-Jones: > 


Averages: 2 3 4 


173.66 
47.50 
34.68 
62.48 


30 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
15 Utilities 
65 Stocxs 


173.82 
47.85 


173.76 
47.55 
34.75 


By 
ie 


March 


te 
Feb. 19 
5,650 
100.3 
697,335 


1949-______—__ 


Feb. 26 
5,559 
100.5 

688,128 


7680,000 


1948 
Mar. 6 
5,293 
96.6 
792,571 


Mar. 5 
5,552 
101.4 





“Feb. 16 
$24,843 
15,266 
1,132 
27,480 
968 


+Estimated. 


1949 
Feb. 23 
$24,865 
15,220 
1,096 
27,551 
911 





5 


174.93 © 
48.05 
34.83 
62.96 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1948-49 

New Lows for 1948-49 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


3 


600 
913 
317 
334 
262 

20 

47 


98.65 
$2,544 





“Average Bond Yields: “Feb. 2 


Feb. 9 


2.703% 
3.079 
3.363 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


6.57 
8.18 
6.07 
6.59 


3 
3.387 


6.70 
8.21 
6.10 
6.72 


Feb. 16 
2.708% 
.084 


3.392 


6.78 
8.60 
6.07 
6.79 


176.09 
48.24 
35.02 
63.33 


$24,617 


1948 
Mar. 3 

$23,439 
14,621 
831 
28,024 
656 


Mar. 2 


15,147 
947 
27,557 
776 


71949 Range 
High Low 
181.54-171.10 
54.29- 46.34 
35.13- 33.36 
66.18- 61.51 





5 
450 
736 
469 
88 
179 
23 
18 


98.69 
$980 


2.700% 
3.078 


2.703% 
3.065 
3.399 


6.72 
8.52 
6.13 . 
6.75 


2.740% 
3.137 
3.431 


6.78 
8.60 
6.26 
6.79 


“4 
040) 
984 
500 
248 
236 

31 


25 


98.75 98.79 
$2,592 2,310 


-——1949 Range—— 
High Low 
2.693% 
3.063 
3.350 


6.12 
7.57 
5.98 
6.20 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 8, 1949 


Western Air Lines 

United Corporation 
Paramount’ Pictures 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Columbia Gas System 
Willys-Overland Motors 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
National Airlines 
Curtiss-Wright 

American Airlines 


Northern States Power (Minn.)......... 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


Mar. 1 


5% 
24 

227% 
3¥% 

11% 
5% 

15% 
6% 
Wa 
9 


9 
38 


ee 
Mar. & 


Net 
SH +% 
+ % 
-—2% 
+% 
+ % 
+ % 


+H 
+14 
—¥ 
+3 
+H 
oo 


38% Ys 
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ange 
Low 
[71.10 
46.34 
33.36 
61.51 


~ a 


& 
04) 
984 
500 
248 
236 
31 


25 


98.79 
2,310 
— 
Ow 
193% 
)63 
350 


12 
07 


8 
20 
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Net 
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This is Part 2 of a tabulation which will cover 
the more.active common stocks traded in the 
over-the-counter market. It is not a recommenda- 


Baxgor Hydro-Electric ..... -High .... 
; Dividends 

Earnings 

Bartgis Brothers.............. High .... 
Low ..... 

Earnings 

Dividends 

Bassett Furniture ........... High .... 
BOW ences 

(After 2-for-1 split Earnings 
aay ee Dividends 
Bates Manufacturing ........ High .... 
ee 

(After 5-for-1 split Earnings 
December, 1945) ......... Dividends 


Bausch & Lomb Optical...... High .... 
Low 


Earnings 

Dividends 

Berkshire Fine Spinning..... High .... 

SMM cccss 

(After 3-for-1 split Earnings 
September, 1947) ........ Dividends .... 


Bessemer Limestone & High .... 
Cement Low 


Bbc e Wand wes Ou aea weno oe s-.. 
Dividends 


Bibb Manufacturing.......... High .... 


Low 
ag 4-for-1 split Earnings 


ye Le a Dividends .... 


Billimgs & Spencer........... High .... 
Low 


Earnings 


eeeee 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Black Hills Power & Light..High .... 
Low 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Bota TRIG = 5.o5 «oie csicceshere High 


t Earnings 
t Dividends 


Bridgeport Hydraulic......... High .... 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Bristol Brass ...........see0e High 


(After 244-for-1 spEt Earnings 


BP incre 


October, 1946) ........... .Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 


Dividends 


Earnings 


(After oy split Earnings ..... 


Earnings 


(After 2-for-1 split Earnings 


September, 1946).......... Dividends .... 


Note: Price range is high and low 


INC, 


. J. O'BRIEN 
NW YOuR WN. Y. 





bid. 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of Over-the-Counter Common Stocks 


tion, but merely a statistical compilation valu- 
able for future reference. Earnings and dividend 
payments are adjusted to give effect to stock splits. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 
22 23 ate 21% 
16% 19 7% 16 
$1.81 $1.69 $1. . $1.78 
1.20 1.20 20 1.20 
7% 4 ee 2% 

3 2 1% 1 
$0.52 $0.53 $0.38 $1.02 
0.25 None 0.10 0.15 
23% 27 

weg ein 13% 19 
m$0.47. m$2.41 m$2.34 m$2.34 
0.62% 1.00 0.50 1.00 
Pee 8% 3% 6% 
tere 2% 1% 2% 
D$3.26 D$1.04 D$0.66 $2.70 
None None None None 
19% 30 30% 28% 
11 12% 23% 19 
$0.57 $2.77 $3.41 $2.74 
0.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 
9% 9% 6% 8 

4% 4 4 4% 
jD$0.65 jD$0.09 j$0.13 j$1.03 
None None None 0.08 
6% 5% 

ee yeas 3% 4 
D$0.47 $0.76 $0.70 $0.75 
None None None None 
91 97. 97 99 

65 72 72 83 
i$0.97 i$1.37 as i$3.42 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 
5% 4% 2% 4 
2% 2% 2% 
D$0.52 D$0.08 $0. 74 $1.62 
Initial payment February 

20% 21% 24 21% 
14 17 20% 7% 
$1.53 $2.59 $2.93 $2.09 
1.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 
2% 2% 2% 

ear 1 2% 1% 
D$0.83 $0.15 $0.42 $0.95 
None None None None 
—_— Initial payment March eens 
1% 3% 2% 2% 

% iY A, % 
D$2.37 $1.70 $1.22 $5.40 
None None None None 
35% 37% 38 37 
31 33 34 30 
$1.70 $1.88 $1.77 $1.91 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
40 51 52% 50% 

27 29 39 35 
$0.11 $2.22 $2.14 $2.14 
0.50 1.40 1.40 2.20 
4% 6% 6% 5% 
3% 4 5 4 
$0.48 $0.49 $0.46 $0.59 
0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
7% 8% 8 9% 
7% 5% 3 6 
$0.02 $1.01 $1.06 $2.48 
None 0.25 0.50 0.75 
1% 2 1% 1% 

1 1% % 34 
D$1.09 D$0.72 D$1.31 $0.96 
None None None None 
142 191 185 

ae ae 99% 139 125 
$1.08 $3.92 $5.76 $6.33 
1.30 2.40 4.20 3.90 
19% 24 21% 21 
10 19% 12% 15 

D$1.86 $2.16 $2.72 $3.34 

None 1.00 1.75 1.75 
# 12% 13% 1554 16% 
6% 6 10 8% 
hD$0.42 h$0.11 nge.3i h$1.67 
None 0.06 12y% 0.07% 


h—12 months to July 31. 
0 October 31. m—12 months to November 30. tAdjusted to stock split. 


i—12 months to August 31. 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
17% 19% 14 20% 31% 31% 27% 
13 12 13% 29% 26% 24 
$1. 49 $0.96 $0.96 $0.98 $3.06 $3.25 $2.72 
1.20 1.20 0.30 0.60 1.05 1.60 1.60 
2% 2% 3% 5% 5% 6% 8% 
1% 1% 3% 5% 5% 5% 
$0.37 $0.20 $0.40 $0.04 $1.64 $3.38 (oe 
None None 0.20 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.35 
24 25 29% 28 37% 34 30% 
14 16 22 14% 29 29 14 
m$1.51 m$1.09 m$1.18- m$1.53 — 79 m$3.13 
0.37% 0.87% 0.87% 1.00 1.0 2.00 0.75 
10% 21% 53% 732 bel 37% 38! 
43 6% 33% 19% 21% 24 
$2.73 $1.70 $2.06 0.62 $13. as $16.87 
None None None one 2.12% 4.00 6.00 
22 25 24% 32% 34 25% 16% 
17% 19 21 22 18% 13 11% 
$2.28 $3.09 $2.03 $1.69 $0.85 $1.19 
1.00 1.00 0 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
9% 15% 20% 34% 44% 19% 23% 
$1.08 8 jgoai —5$0.96 Su isnda 38678 
j$1.05 j$0.85 j j j$3. j j 5 
0.58 0.67 0.6 0.54 0.62% 2.40 
5 5% 6 12% 24% 23% 33 
2% 4% 3 5% 12% 19 23 
$0.55 $0.14 $0.34 $0.91 $4.86 $6.51 
0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 3.50 3.50 5.00 
97 118 119 155 452% 60 61 
90 97 113 116 438% 47 43% 
i$3.24 i$2.72 i$2.23 Ree i$2.20 i$13.83 “uate 
2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 6.00 6.00 
3% 4 4% 7% 8% 4% 6% 
2u 2% 2% 3% 3% 3% 4% 
$1.20 $1.22 $0.57 $0.56 $1.28 $0.70 wean 
17 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.20 
ie 17 23% 30 30 26% 23 
12% 16% 22 16 17 16 
$1. 0 $1.78 $2.27 $2.19 $4.50 $4.36 ‘ana 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 
2% 2 3 6% 13% Wy 8% 
1% 14% 2% 3% 5 4 5% 
$0.54 $0.48 $1.31 $0.94 $0.49 $4.61 agate 
None None None None None None None 
eae ae 17% 24 26% 21% 17% 
aes aad 19% 19 13% 
k$2.09 k$1.78° k$1.82 k$1.05 $2.01 °k$2.24 $2.51 
1.54 1.20 1.20 2 0 
3 6% 11 19% 23 20% 18% 
2% 3 5% 13% 16% 15% 14 
$1.44 $0.95 $0. 85 $1.06 $10.59 $9.80 
None None 0.75 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 
30 27% 32% 37 40 403% 39% 
24 25 32 36 36% 34% 
$1.57 $1.39 $1. 4 $1.46 $1.94 $1.82 
1.50 1.20 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 
42% 45 51 58 133% as 28% 
36 41 42 47 27 18% 
$2.26 $1.79 $1.47 $1.50 $3.82 $2. re $2.05 
1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.80 1.20 
6% 7% 9% 14%. 17 16 13% 
354 4 7 + Ty ae 
$0.60 $0.70 $0.73 $0.94 $1.12 S100 xi. 
0.40 0.50 0.60 0.75 1.00 1.00 , 1.00 
8 9% 15% 23 46 38% 30 
6% 8 9 15% 23% 29 15% 
$1.48 $1.68 $2.09 $3.91 $8.15 $10.43 
0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 3.00 . 2.25 
2% 4% 6% 1034 11% 8% 8% 
1% 3% o 6% 7% 7% 6 
$1.87 $1.23 $0.69 $0.67 $1.45 $1.18 $1.23 
0.35 0.85 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.80 
139 99 111 127 152% 30% 28% 
98 77 76% 106 113% T22% 20 
$3.21 $3.32 $2.68 $1.93 $3.55 $3.83 adeats 
1.60 1.60 1.60 - 1.50 1.80 1.20 1.50 
18% 21% 20% 27% 28 22% 23% 
11% 17% 18 14% 16% 18% 
$2.07 $2. 03 $1.98 $1.24 $2.25 $3.11 S wace 
1.75 125° 1.00 0.75 1.50 1.75 4.75 
10% 12% 173% 27 715% 16% 14% 
8% 8% 11% 17% 411% 12% 10 
h$1.75 h$2. 41 h$2.52 h$2.42 h$2.36 h$4.43 h$2.66 
0.35 0.40 0.60 0.50 0.55 0.85 1.00 


j—12 months.to September 30. k—12 months 
tOn class A stock. §Delisted Boston Stock Exchange, September 1942. D—Deficit. 


RAYONIER 


PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS 


FROM THE 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 





$63,411,202 














FEDERAL TAXES [7 $5,325,000 $7,070,000 | 


ON INCOME 





$10,287,045 





DIVIDENDS PAID 


& COMMON 


EARNED per SHARE 


ON COMMON 


Cellulose is a basic material for production of viscose rayon 
and acetate yarns, tire cord, cellophane, photographic film, lacquers, 
and related products. Trees are the most productive source of this 
chemical raw material. , 

Supplying highly purified wood cellulose produced by chemical 
processes is Rayonier’s business. Research by our scientists has re- 
sulted in a number of types of wood cellulose, each developed to 
give best results in making the end products-for which it is used. 


‘YONIER 


INCORPORATED 





